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Why BIKE Leads the Field 
FIRST AND FOREMOST -— Bike 


assures maximum protection — 
Second—Bike is scientifically built for 
comfort and complete freedom of action. 
Third— Bike has no hard, rough edges 
—the smooth soft webbing will not curl 
and prevents chafing. 

Fourth— Bike is not ‘‘filled’’ with sizing 
or starch to cause skin irritations. 
Fifth—The sturdy construction of finest 
materials—the live elasticity assures long 
comfortable service. 








Sixth—Bike supporters come out of re- 
peated launderings soft and stretchy as 
new. 


Bike is priced to sell! 


SALES AGENTS: A.S. Callaway, 275 Broad- 
way, New York; Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; McDonald & Linforth, 420 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco; John H. Graham & Co., 
113 Chambers Street, New York; H. B. Hughes, 
830% North Beckley Avenue, Dallas. 






BIKE-WEB MANUFACTURING 
41 WEST 25TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
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For those all-important 


TouRNAMENT GAMES 
Re-equip with — 
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ALL STARS 







Your Cuoice OF Canvas OR LeatuHer 


@ § OF COURSE you're going to re-equip your basketball team with 
new shoes for those crucial tournament games your boys have been 
aiming at all season. It’s good judgment and sound psychology to send 
your teams flashing onto the tournament courts freshly-uniformed and 
newly shod. 


It's equally good judgment to make certain that your players’ 
new footwear is the famous Converse ALL STAR. Canvas or leather— 
and the choice is yours—they’re smart and comfortable. Both shoes 
feature the exclusive Air-Flo Insole that breathes with every step. Both 
shoes bring you the Molded Outsole that assures smooth, effortless 
stopping on all types of floors, and both assure the support for vital 
points found in the Converse Cushion Heel and Arch Support. 


There’s 20 years of leadership in Converse ALL STARS—and 
winning games for your players. Just be sure to specify Converse when 
you re-equip for those all-important tournaments. 
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BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 


Dress up your team with Rawlings Uniforms. 
They incorporate perfect fit, genuine ease and 
comfort to wearer when in action and up to the 
minute athletic styles. Smartly tailored of long- 
wearing, bright, colorful materials in a complete 
price range. ’ 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Our 1936 Spring Catalog, showing complete lines 
of Baseball, Softball, Track, Field, Tennis Equip- 
ment. Send for your copy today. 
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Rawlings-Naismith basketball is the 
leader today—performance has 
made it so—it is the buy for coaches 
desiring a ball that can be depended 
upon in the speedy fast-breaking 
game of toda y—Nationwide ap- 
proval and demand attests to the su- 
perlative quality, performance and 
stamina of the Naismith—give it a 
trial, let it prove its merits. 


Built in three models No. AXH Lace- 
less (Licensed under Patent No. 
1,551,099), No. AXS Crossed Lace, 
No. AXL Concealed Lace. 


TAKE YOUR PICK! 


























ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Special Basketball Defenses 


EFORE dealing with special de- 
fenses, I wish to devote some space 
to individual defense. In this ar- 

ticle, man-for-man defense is being dis- 
cussed. 

The most important point to remember 
about defense is that the individual player 
must have balance at all times. A good 
defensive man is one who is able to move 
swiftly in any direction at all times. This 
is accomplished by the use of proper foot- 
work. 

The proper defensive stance is one in 
which both feet of the player are fairly 
close together, with the weight of the body 
equally distributed on both feet. The 
body is in a crouched position. The arms 
are out and bent at the elbows, ready to 
move in any direction. 

The boxer’s step is used by the defensive 
player in moving over the floor. The step 
should not be too long. A player shifting 
to the right first moves his right foot in 
that direction and then brings his left foot 
quickly to the side of the right so that he 
is again in his original starting position. 
This procedure continues as long as prog- 
ress is made in that direction. 

In guarding a man with the ball, the 
defensive man should keep one hand up 
and the other at his side to stop passes or 
dribbles. A good guard is one who is al- 
ways between his man and the basket, ex- 
cept in rare cases around the basket. De- 
fensive players must study opposing offen- 
sive men as to speed and other qualifica- 
tions and judge how far to play away from 
them. About three feet is the average dis- 
tance. 


Two on One Situations 
ITH the changes in rules during the 
past few years, the fast-break has 
come back,’and defensive men are required 
sometimes to guard two men. At other 
times, two men must guard three. 

When ‘a two on one situation arises, the 
defensive man must attempt to stop any 
short shots and, if possible, by feinting or 
bluffing make the offense shoot from a. dis- 
tance. The defensive man should back up 
toward the basket, facing both offensive 
men if possible, always protecting against 
one or the other and preventing them 
from slipping behind him for a short shot. 
He must try to hold them off until help 
arrives. 

A guard who is easily pulled out of posi- 
tion will not be able to stop short shots 
and must therefore be careful to guard 
the area around the basket. 

I like to have the guard in a two on one 
situation always know where both offen- 
sive men are, which means that he must 
not turn his back to either one. You will 
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By Arthur C. Lonborg 


Northwestern University 


note in the accompanying pictures that the 
guard knows where both opponents are. 


Three on Two Situations 


| ip a three on two situation, the two 
guards meet the offense by having 
one guard try to slow the offense down 
and the other guard drop back to stop any 
short shots. As the offense nears the 
scoring zone, if the ball is in possession of 
one of the two offensive men on the sides 
of the court, the back guard covers this 
man. The front guard drops back a little, 
forcing the ball and attempting to inter- 
cept it in case a’ pass is made to the man 
on the other side of the court, as the pic- 
tures show. 

If the ball is passed back to the center 
offensive man, the front guard pulls up to 
take him, and the back guard again covers 
the basket. 

In this manner, the defense is able to 
prevent short shots and also hurry shots 
of medium length. 


Free Throw Line Situations 


N modern basketball, there is a great 
deal of passing to a man cutting to the 
free throw line, with the passer cutting in 
front of the man on the line and perhaps 
receiving a return pass. 
The defense for this maneuver is one of 


switching of men, but care must be taken 
that the change is not made too quickly. 
If it is, the man receiving the ball on the 
free throw line may whirl and shoot, or 
dribble in for a shot. The defensive man 
involved should call the change, and it 
should be made quickly. This requires 
much practice, and the players must be 
able to work together. 

Teamwork is required on defense as well 
as on offense. Some teams do not like to 
change men on defense. When not chang- 
ing men, defensive players must short cut 
behind the screen or break through the 
screen. Some defensive men have the abil- 
ity to prevent themselves from being 
screened and can cover their offensive men 
effectively. In that case, no change is 
necessary. 

Another effective way of stopping plays 
of this kind is to prevent the offensive 
man from breaking for the free throw line 
to receive the ball. An alert, fast defen- 
sive man can prevent the pass from being 
made to the man on the line. This, of 
course, means that the guard must be care- 
ful that the offense does not bluff a break 
and then cut for the basket to get the pass 
and take a shot. A guard trying to pre- 
vent the pass from being made to the 
man on the line must play rather loosely 
on his man and beat him to that position. 





) Acme 
Rebound work in the game between Northwestern University and the University of California 
at Patten Gymnasium, Evanston, Illinois, December 28, 1935 
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Guarding in Two on One Situations 


In this series of eight pictures, showing the work of the guard 
when two offensive men come down the floor with the ball, Norman 
Vance is shown playing the guard position near the basket. The 
two offensive men are Jake Nagode (7), the man on the right side 
of the floor, and Don Worland, the man on the left. The defensive 
man is shown in the dark jersey. The offensive men are in white 


jerseys. 


Illustration 1—Nagode and Worland are shown advancing the ball 
by passing. Vance is facing the two offensive men as they come down 
the floor toward him. 


Illustration 2—Nagode has just passed to Worland. Vance has 
turned a little to face Worland and to be in position to guard 
against the shot in case Worland drives in. 


Illustration 3—Worland is shown faking a shot. Vance has come 
out a little, attempting to hurry him. 


Illustration 4—Worland is passing off to Nagode. 


Illustration 5—Vance is retreating to prevent Nagode from tak- 
ing a short shot. 


Illustration 6—Vance is now under the basket in position to stop 
a short shot. He is attempting to force Nagode to pass off to Wor- 
land, delaying the offensive men until other defensive men can come 
back to help him. 


Illustration 7—Vance is attempting to stop Nagode’s short shot. 
His feet are a little too far apart and his back is turned a trifle too 
much to Worland. He should, as nearly as possible, face both of- 
fensive men at all times and know where they are. 


Illustration 8—Vance is shown in very good position after the shot 
has been made. He is now ready to go high for the rebound. He is 
in position on Worland so that he can prevent this offensive man from 
getting the ball on the follow-up. 


Guarding in Three on Two Situations 


In Illustrations 9 through 24 a situation is pictured in which two 
defensive men (in dark jerseys) attempt to prevent three offensive 
men (in white jerseys) from scoring. In the t of defense shown 
here, one defensive man takes a position a ny th directly in front 
of the other. This has a tendency to force offensive men to attempt 
shots from points far out on the floor. As is well known, not all 
teams play their defensive men in this formation. Some have better 
success in playing the two guards abreast. In these illustrations, 
Hiram Bender is the front guard and the only man in a dark jersey 
in Illustrations 9, 10 and 11. Vance, the back guard, is directly 
behind Bender but not visible in these first three illustrations. The 
offensive men are Chester Gargas, the man on the right side of 
the Poy’ (24), Nagode, the center man, and Worland, the man 
on the left. 


Illustration 9—In this picture, Nagode is shown passing to Gargas. 
The back guard, Vance, as stated before, is not visible in this 
picture. 


_ Illustration 10—Gargas is receiving the ball. Bender is still play- 
ing up to slow the offense. 


Illustration 11—Gargas has passed back to Nagode. Bender is 
playing close to Nagode, preventing him from dribbling or shooting. 


Illustration 12—All five men are now visible. The guards are 
still maintaining their original positions as the offensive men enter 
the scoring zone. Bender is still playing the man with the ball. 
Vance is still playing back under the basket. 
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Guarding in Three on Two Situations (Continued ) 


Illustration 13—This picture shows the pass from Nagode to Wor- 
land. 


Illustration 14—As Nagode, the center man, passes to Worland, 
the man on the left, Vance comes out to cover the latter, and Bender 
slides back and to the opposite side of the court. Bender is facing 
the ball and attempting to prevent Worland from passing across the 
court to Gargas. 


Illustration 15—Worland is shown taking a shot. Vance is at- 
tempting to cover him. Bender, originally the front guard, is now 
back in position to take the ball on the rebound and also to prevent 
Gargas from following up. 


Illustration 16—Vance has just stopped Worland’s shot. Bender 
is still in position to cover Gargas and guard against short shots 
under the basket. 


Illustration 17—Vance and Worland are fighting for posses- 
sion of the ball. Note Bender’s position. He is ready to cover 
either Nagode or Gargas. He is facing the ball and is turned in 
such a position that he knows the location of the two nearest of- 
fensive players. 


Illustration 18—The ball is still free and neither offensive or 
defensive players have yet recovered it. 


Illustration 19—Nagode has now recovered the ball, and Bender 
is coming out to cover Nagode while Vance, the back guard, is drop- 
ping back to cover the territory under the basket. Under this system 
the front guard covers the man with the ball in the center of the 
y sya The back guard covers the man with the ball on either side of 
the court. 


Illustration 20—Bender is now in defensive position to stop a 
shot or a pass by Nagode. Vance is continuing to his original posi- 
tion behind Bender. This is the accepted position of these two men 
whenever the ball is in front of the basket in the center of the court. 


Illustration 21—Bender is still guarding the man with the ball, 
Nagode, who is about to pass off to Gargas. Vance is now back in 
his position under the basket. 


Illustration 22—Gargas has just received the ball. As the ball is 
now on the side of the court, Vance, the back guard, is coming over 
to cover Gargas, and Bender is sliding back to the other side of 
the court to prevent a pass to Worland. 


Illustration 23—Vance is guarding against a shot by Gargas. 
Bender is getting ready to take the ball off the backboard and also 
to prevent Worland from following up the shot. 


Illustration 24—The ball is against the backboard, and Bender is 
in excellent position, ready to go up and take the ball off the board. 
Vance is not in particularly good defensive position, as he has jumped 
in trying to prevent the shot. This has given Gargas position on 
him, allowing the offensive player to cut inside the defensive man. 


Because of the dark and cloudy days which have prevailed during 
the last two months, great difficulty was experienced in procuring 
good pictures to illustrate this article. Although these illustrations 
are not so sharp as could be wished, they show the positions of the 
players and illustrate the points made in the article. All players 
shown in these illustrations are members of the 1935-36 Northwestern 
University basketball team. 
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George L. Bunnell 


A TYPE of shifting defense, differ- 

ent from that used by other 
teams in their part of Ohio, is ex- 
plained here by Gilbert B. Buriff and 
George L. Bunnell. It is especially 
adapted for use on small floors. AAl- 
though the Centerville, Ohio, High 
School has only about fifty boys en- 
rolled, it competes with Class A and 
large Class B schools. Using the type 
of defense explained here, the Senior 
High School basketball team, under 
Coach Buriff, has won 47 games and 
lost 10, capturing the Montgomery 
County Class B championship in 1934 
and 1935. The Junior High School 
team, coached by Mr. Bunnell, using 
the same defense, has won 32 games 
while losing 8. Mr. Buriff graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1926 and took his master’s degree at 
Miami University in 1935. Mr. Bun- 
nell received his degree from Witten- 
berg College in 1933 and has since 
done graduate work in physical educa- 
tion at Miami University. 








Gilbert B. Buriff 


A Shifting Defense for High School 
Basketball ‘Teams 


INCE we realized that a majority 
S of our high school basketball games 

are played on courts of relatively 
small size, we adopted at the beginning of 
the season of 1933-1934, a zone defense 
which we have found to be effective and 
which we should like to pass on for what 
it is worth to our fellow coaches who have 
aided us in the past. We have also used it 
effectively on large courts against certain 
types of offense. Our tournaments are 
played on a count 75 feet by 45 feet. 

The accompanying diagrams show the 
various positions taken by the defensive 
men when the ball is played to different 
spots on the court. Diagram 1 shows the 
natural positions the defensive men take 
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By Gilbert B. Buriff 


Senior High School, Centerville, Ohio 
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and 
George L. Bunnell 
Junior High School, Centerville, Ohio 
moo ce wn em ae memes an 
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when the ball is directly in front of the 
free throw circle. 

When the ball is passed to the right cen- 
ter of the court, the defensive men shift 
into positions shown by Diagram 2. X3 
plays the ball, X2 drops back to the area 
of the free throw circle, X4 and X5 shift 
to the right, and X1 drops back to a posi- 
tion just outside the free throw circle. 
Diagram 3 shows a similar shift to the left. 

When the ball is played to an offensive 
man on the side of the court, the defensive 
men assume the positions shown by 
Diagrams 4 and 5. On the shift to the 
right, X4 plays the man with the ball. 
X3 drops back, protecting against a pass in 
to the free throw line. X2 shifts into posi- 














X1 d 
“ue” 
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X4 X1 X5 
DIAG. 3 DIAG. 4 
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X2 X3 
Ba// 
X1 
X5 X4 
DIAG. 5 


tion to guard against a pass over the de- 
fense to the other side of the court. X1 
moves into a position closer to the basket, 
while X5 shifts into a position to guard 
against corner shots. Diagram 5 shows the 
shift when the ball is played to the left 
side of the court. 

The defensive positions of the players 
when the offense successfully works the 
ball to the corners is shown by Diagrams 
6 and 7. When the ball is in the right 
corner as in Diagram 6, X5 plays the ball, 
while X1 moves into a position between 
the ball and the basket. X4 takes a posi- 
tion from which he can protect against a 


Get the Jump on Your 


RESTLING is a sport of individ- 
ual action. Collectively, a 
wrestling team is supreme only 


in so far as its single members are supreme. 

Unlike other sports teams, a wrestling 
team has no organized man power, no syn- 
chronized offense or defense. During a 
match, a participant exposes his skill, 
strength and condition, or lack of these 
qualities, without the help of ten team 
mates, as in football, four aids, as in bas- 
ketball, or even a partner as in handball, 
tennis or golf. The success of a mat team, 
therefore, depends upon the sum total of 
its individuals’ efforts. Of course, a strong 
group morale may be built up within a 
team which will go far in encouraging each 
wrestler to win. 


Importance of the Offensive 


ET the jump on your opponent! This 

sentence means more regarding the 
outcome of a wrestling match than it could 
mean regarding the result of any other 
athletic endeavor. Many coaches contend 
that in team competition a strong offense 
is a strong defense. This is doubly true in 
grappling. Although A may not be so 
strong, so clever, or so fast as B, if he is 
smart enough to stay always a step ahead 
of B, then he will surely win. A smart 
wrestler will always be anxious to get con- 
trol of his adversary and proceed by a 
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pass to the free throw line. X3 shifts to 
the free throw line, and X2 protects 
against cross court passes. A similar shift 
is made when the ball is worked to the left 
corner, as shown by Diagram 7. 

To operate this type of defense success- 
fully, at least three rather tall and agile 
boys should occupy posts X1, X4 and X5, 
as shown by the diagrams. Boys playing 
positions X2 and X3 should be speedy and 
may be the smallest on the squad. 

Some advantages we have experienced 
from this type of defense may be stated 
as follows: 

1. Players are in good position for a 


By Richard K. Cole 


Brown University 





IN an article published in the Feb- 

ruary, 1935, issue, Richard K. Cole 
stressed the importance of making 
effective use of the legs in wrestling. 
In this article, he points out the neces- 
sity of a vigorous offensive. Mr. Cole 
participated in collegiate wrestling 
under Hugo Otopalik at Iowa State 
College, winning the 135-pound Na- 
tional Collegiate championship in 
1931, his senior year. Since gradua- 
tion, he has coached wrestling at Brown 
University. 





skillful offense to retain this control. 
Pepper, fire, the determination to win 
and knowledge of the game are the assets 
which a grappler must have to overcome 
the advances of his opponent. The man 
who gets behind his opponent at the start 
of a bout, takes him to the mat and con- 
tinues to keep him on the defense, will 
usually retain this advantage for some 
time and thus be able to pile up time 
advantage in his own favor. On the other 
hand, the wrestler who is underneath and 
at a disadvantage will always relax mo- 
mentarily because of surprise and be- 
wilderment. This is the time for the of- 
fensive wrestler to continue advancing his 
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fast-break in case they intercept a pass. 

2. Players know where the ball is at all 
times and play the ball instead of the man 
with the ball. 

3. More passes are intercepted by the 
defense using this system than when other 
systems are employed. 

4. Defensive men are in good position 
for rebound work. 

5. Players become ball conscious. 

6. Fewer personal fouls are committed 
by the defense than under other systems. 

7. Opponents usually resort to taking 
shots from long range and from difficult 
angles. 


Opponent! 


position by tying his opponent up in a 
good riding or pinning hold. 


Wrestling Points 


ELOW are listed some fundamental 

points for wrestlers relative to the 
stance and strategy while working on the 
feet: 

1. Be relaxed. An individual can’t pos- 
sibly be alert and move swiftly if he is 
tense and rigid. 

2. Be cool and collected. Never lose 
your nerve. 

3. Advance cautiously, with feet well 
spread. Bend fully at the waist, always 
keeping your head up. 

4. If your opponent goes to the mat on 
his knees, go down with him. 

5. When moving in a circle, never cross 
your legs. Sidle along as boxers do. 

6. Keep your arms under those of your 
adversary. If he dives for your legs, quick- 
ly get your arms under his arm pits. 

7. Wait for an opening or the chance 
to use a favorite hold. Then put every- 
thing you have into its execution. 

8. Have at least eight holds in your 
repertoire with which to go Behind your 
opponent. 

9. Stay on the mat. Be aggressive. 
Carry the fight to your opponent. 

10. Wrestle clean, hard and offensively. 
Be a winner. 
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Cross Buttocks Grip (Continued ) 


Illustration 3—The second stage of the cross-buttocks is pictured 
here. The offensive wrestler swiftly turns his back in toward his 
opponent and keeps his buttocks out as a fulcrum to be used to throw 
his man to the mat. It is important that, while executing this 
maneuver, the offensive man must keep well bent over at the waist. 


Illustration 4—After throwing his opponent to the mat, the offen- 
sive wrestler throws his head back and pulls his opponent’s head up 
to prevent him from bridging. The cross-buttocks has now devel- 
oped into a headlock. When performed correctly, this grip tops the 
list as a winner among the holds used from the standing position. 





Referee’s Hold 


Illustration 1—This picture shows the referee’s hold in the standing 
position. From this position, holds are used to carry an opponent 
to the mat. It is essential to keep the feet well spread and the body 
well bent at the waist. Balance is developed by much practice from 
the standing position. 


Cross-Buttocks Grip 


Illustratién 2—A cross-buttocks grip is very effective in bringing 
an opponent to the mat. As shown in this picture, the offensive 
wate my (in black tights) slides his left arm upward and under his 
opponent’s right arm and then locks his hands in the characteristic 
wrestler’s grasp. 
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Bar and Elbow Hold 


Illustration 5—This picture shows the first stage of the bar and 
elbow hold. The offensive man (in black tights) has his right arm 
under the left arm of his opponent and around his back. The offen- 
sive wrestler’s left hand tightly grasps the biceps muscle of his oppo- 
nent’s right arm. The man in black tights now falls backwards and 
sideways, and throws the opponent to his back. 


Illustration 6—While falling to the mat, the offensive man has 
slipped ‘his right arm far around his opponent’s waist. He now 
proceeds to draw his right knee close to his opponent’s body and pull 
his arm up. This combination is very effective in securing a quick 


fall. 
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Chancery and Bar 


Illustration 7—The start of the chancery and bar hold is here 
shown. The offensive man (in black tights) pulls his opponent’s 
head down and throws his right arm around his neck, grasping the 
chin firmly in his hand and drawing the head far up under his armpit. 
The offensive man applies a bar with his left arm and proceeds to 
drop back on his right knee, pulling the opponent to the mat and 
turning him on his back. 


Illustration 8—The offensive man draws his left knee close to his 
opponent’s head and twists the head down hard by pulling on the chin. 
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Leg Dive 


Illustration 9—This picture illustrates the start of a leg dive. 
The offensive man (in black tights) puts his right hand under his 
opponent’s left armpit and his left hand under his opponent’s right 

bow. He then takes one step backward and lifts his man high. 


Illustration 10—The offensive man now drops to his knees and 
grasps his opponent’s legs tightly in both arms. From this point he 
twists his man sideways to the mat and gains the position of advantage. 
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Arm Drag 


Illustration 11—This pictures the start of the arm drag. It is im- 
portant that the offensive man (in black tights) grasps his opponent’s 
wrist tightly and also has his right hand high in his opponent’s arm- 
pit. From this position, he falls back, pulling his opponent to his 
face and crossing his opponent’s arm over as he goes down. 


Illustration 12—After hitting the mat, the offensive man pulls him- 
self around behind his opponent to a position of advantage. This 
picture shows how the offensive man has crossed his opponent’s arm 
over to clear the way prior to going behind. 
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Double Wing Lock 


Illustration 13—The picture illustrates the start of the double wing 
lock. This hold is applicable when one man grasps his opponent 
around the chest from the front. The offensive man (in black tights) 
wraps his arms around his opponent’s elbows and clasps his hands 
tightly. He then carries his opponent sideways and turns him on 
his back. 


Illustration 14—This photograph illustrates the pinning position of 
the double wing lock. (Note the wrestler’s hand grip a the man in 
the black tights.) If a man is unsuccessful in securing a fall from 
this position, he should drop his hold and turn back to grasp his 


opponent’s legs. 
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Reverse Double Wrist Lock 


Illustration 15—This picture shows the start of the reverse double 
wrist lock from underneath. The offensive man (in white tights) 
falls to his side and turns his opponent over. 


Illustration 16—The reverse double wrist lock from underneath is 
here shown in an advanced stage. The man in white continues for- 
ward and carries the opponent to his back. 

















Problems of College Intramurals 


HREE vital problems facing any 
director of intramural athletics are 
(1) Instruction to be given intra- 
mural participants; (2) The relation of the 
program to the required physical educa- 
tion program and (3) The relation of in- 
tramural athletics to the varsity athletics. 
The first problem, that of furnishing in- 
struction, is realized more fully with the 
setting up of certain objectives of the pro- 
gram. There are at least six major ob- 
jectives of an intramural program in 
colleges. These are as follows: 

(1) To provide opportunity for recre- 
ation which, if properly supervised, will 
assist in maintaining bodily health. 

(2) To promote interest in the more 
recreational sports, or those sports which 
will tend to maintain the bodily health of 
a student after graduation. 

(3) To promote student association. 

(4) To afford opportunity for develop- 
ment of those character traits which team 
play is supposed to foster. 

(5) To effect an improvement in the 
ability of individuals to participate in 
sports in which they are interested, or in 
which they may become interested. 

(6) To discover and lead capable stu- 
dents into varsity participation if other 
factors permit. 


Plan of Instruction 
F an intramural program is to attain 
these objectives, there must be a very 
definite plan of instruction for the partici- 
pants. 

There are two possible means of secur- 
ing this instruction. The individual teams 
competing may secure their own coaches, 
or the intramural department may take 
the responsibility of furnishing instruc- 
tion. One of the two methods will be em- 
ployed, and if the intramural department 
does not assume the responsibility it can- 
not expect to attain its full objective. By 
co-operating fully with the other members 
of the department of physical education, 
the intramural director may be assured 
of proper instruction and conditioning for 
all participants in the program. 

The most satisfactory method of fur- 
nishing such instruction is by requiring 
each participant to sign up for a physical 
education class in the sport in which he ex- 
pects to participate. For example, a stu- 
dent wishing to play on an intramural 
basketball team in December would be re- 
quired to enter a basketball class in the 
fall when he registers for gymnasium work. 
Except in special cases, the student should 
be required to be in class a minimum num- 
ber of times before being allowed to take 
part in an intramural contest. The num- 
ber of hours of instruction should be de- 
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termined by the type of game, the degree 
of proficiency required and the amount of 
training necessary. 

The plan of having each student enter a 
class in the sport in which he is inter- 
ested insures his getting instruction under 
a trained supervisor. It places intramural 
participation on a higher level of profi- 
ciency and insures a more adequate physi- 
cal preparation for the participants. 

If it is not possible for the intramural 
department to require that each individual 
enter a class, the plan of appointing a 
coach for each team may be followed. A 
varsity man might be used as coach, but 
this would necessitate infinite care in su- 
pervising and selecting each man. 

If the problem of securing coaches is 
left with the teams, care should be exer- 
cised that these individuals are responsible 
and capable of performing the task. In 
such cases, it might be wise to suggest that 
the manager also act as coach. This would 
place greater responsibility on that in- 
dividual and would give him a more direct 
contact with the intramural department. 

In case the problem of furnishing a 
coach is left with each team, the question 
of the number of practices to be required 
is an important one. This will be deter- 
mined by the nature of the sport, but great 
care should be exercised to insure ade- 
quate physical preparation and instruction 
before the teams are allowed to take part 
in any contest. Many intramural pro- 
grams have been ruined by allowing un- 
trained individuals to take part when, with 
a little instruction and practice, the teams 
could have made a fair showing and thus 
perpetuated the program. 


Relation to Physical Education 


HE second problem, that of determin- 
ing the relation of the intramural pro- 
gram to the physical education program, 
is at once realized and partially solved if 


the above plan is put into practice. It is 
obvious that the intramural program can- 
not be entirely separate from the physical 
education program if instruction is to be 
furnished in this manner. It becomes, as 
it should be, an integral part of the whole 
physical education program. 

The importance of an intramural pro- 
gram as an integral part of the physical 
education program is growing each year. 
As students come to college better trained 
in the more fundamental physical educa- 
tion activities, it becomes possible to em- 
phasize intramurals in place of the cus- 
tomary formal physical education classes. 
It is not meant, however, that the intra- 
mural program be confined to the college. 
The lower schools offer even greater op- 
portunities for such a program. In the 
elementary and secondary schools, intra- 
murals should largely supplement the 
usual physical education program, while 
in colleges it is possible for intramurals 
to supplant, to a certain degree, the for- 
mal physical education classes. The de- 
gree to which this may be put into practice 
depends of course on the training the 
individuals have received in the lower 
schools. The thoughtful person may 
readily see that there is here a profound 
need for a carefully planned and co-ordi- 
nated program running through the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
perhaps into the first year of college. 
Such plans have been worked out, but 
their adoption by state and national edu- 
cation associations has not been brought 
about to the desired extent. 

Under the existing conditions, the sub- 
stitution of an intramural activity for re- 
quired physical education must be put off 
until the student has had a thorough 
grounding in physical education activities. 
This requires at least two years under or- 
dinary conditions. It is not until the 
junior year in college that the intramural 
program may entirely take the place of 
formal physical education. This plan is 
being put into practice in some colleges. 
The general plan is to increase the physical 
education requirements to three years and 
allow the third year’s work to be intra- 
mural participation. Close supervision of 
practice periods and participation in 
games is necessary with this plan, since 
some definite requirements must be set up 
governing the number of hours of partici- 
pation required. Credit for one class hour 
is given for participation in each in- 
dividual event, each quarter of a team 
contest and each supervised practice 
period. Fifty such hours are required for 
a semester’s credit. 

Ideally, the intramural program is an 
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outgrowth of the formal physical educa- 
tion program. The classes in physical edu- 
cation furnish the training ground for the 
intramural participants. In this way, the 
intramural director may attain his ob- 
jectives, and the physical education in- 
structor has at least partially solved the 
problem of motivation. 
Relation to Varsity Program 
HE third problem, that of the relation 
of the intramural program to the var- 
sity program, next comes under consid- 
eration. Certainly the physical education 
classes furnish a developing ground for the 
varsity, and, if the intramural program can 
do likewise without losing sight of the 
other five objectives set forth, such a plan 
might be put into use. There is grave 
danger, however, that such a plan would 
utterly destroy the higher values to be 
secured from the program. 
The most prevalent practice is for the 
intramural program to reach those stu- 
dents who would not take part in varsity 


competition. Under this plan the varsity 
program, the intramural program and 
activity classes are all integral parts of 
the whole physical education program of 
the college. If there is any overlapping, it 
is in that group included in both the activ- 
ity classes and the intramural program. 
In most colleges, the varsity candidate is 
not permitted to take part in intramural 
contests. If, however, an intramural par- 
ticipant shows the possibility of develop- 
ing into varsity caliber in a certain sport, 
he is immediately encouraged to try out 
for the varsity in that sport. Some schools 
even go so far as to say that a person of 
varsity caliber shall not be permitted to 
take part in intramural contests. The 
sole object in such cases is to encourage 
those of ability to take part in the varsity 
program. 

In the ideal situation, the intramural 
program is an outgrowth of the required 
physical education program and is supple- 
mentary to it, with the varsity program 








an outgrowth of both and serving those 
individuals who are of exceptional ability. 
If an individual shows by intramural par- 
ticipation that he is of varsity caliber, it is 
legitimate to encourage him to go out for 
the varsity, but it is not fair to bar him 
completely from intramural competition 
unless he sees fit to try for a place on the 
varsity. 

In a word, we may say that the physi- 
cal education class program should form 
the training and conditioning ground for 
intramural and varsity athletes, while the 
intramural program may direct individuals 
of special ability into varsity participation. 
There should be as little overlapping of the 
varsity and intramural programs as pos- 
sible. No varsity athlete should be per- 
mitted to participate in the intramural 
program in a sport in which he takes part 
as a varsity man. The three programs 
combined in this relationship should con- 
stitute the physical education program in 
the broader sense. 


Scientific Hockey—Offensive and 
Defensive Plays 


were being won by the faster skating 

and the better stick-handling team. 
With individual skill and some team work 
a sextet would propel the puck toward the 
opposing goal, hoping against hope that 
their efforts would not be thwarted. 

Along with the great and recent de- 
velopment of football in a scientific way, 
hockey began to take on new life. Coaches 
realized that the faster and cleverer team 
of individuals was not always the winning 
team. They realized also that certain 
definite play situations were much better 
and would effect more satisfactory results 
than hit or miss individual skill or pass 
work. Consequently, the smarter coaches 
began to give their experienced forward 
lines some simple plays to work whenever 
they were well in the lead or were play- 
ing an inexperienced team. With surpris- 
ing rapidity goals were scored. Gradually 
the coaches emerged from their traditional 
conservatism and began to use these same 
plays against their tougher opponents with 
excellent results. They even went so far 
as to invent and use a more varied offen- 
sive with sound fundamental plays as a 
basis. 

The offense soon so easily outscored the 
defense that a need was felt to reorganize 
the latter department to meet the new 
plays. Consequently the same tactics were 
used in building a successful defense that 
had been so effectively employed with the 
offense; namely, definite set plays were 
given the defense to combat the offense 


I T was not long ago that hockey games 
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used by the attacking team. In the fol- 
lowing diagrams, plays are described which 
have been found actually to work for 
school, college and professional teams. 
Diagrams 1 through 7 illustrate offen- 
sive plays designed to work the puck by 
the forward line. The next plays, shown 
in Diagrams 8, 9 and 10, are primarily to 


enable an attacking line to work the puck 
by the opposing defensive combination. 
There are many plays that can be made 
through or around the defense, but only 
three of the easiest and quickest to learn 
are illustrated and described here. 

Diagrams 11 and 12 illustrate defensive 
maneuvers. Defensive hockey is mainly 
the ability of defensive men to cover each 
of the opposing players. It is usually the 
failure of one or more players to cover 
their opponents that results in a particular 
opponent getting free and scoring. The 
usual set-up is with the attacking team 
coming down the ice, the center carrying 
the puck, as shown in Diagram 11. 

The two most important fundamentals 
to remember in successful defensive play 
are, first, to have the forward line check 
back as fast as possible and, second, to 
have each man carefully cover his oppon- 
ent all the way down the ice. If these 
rules are rigidly observed, very few goals 
will be scored against the defensive team. 
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Key to Diagrams 


O- ome ~-Attacking team 
C)----- Defensive team 
GnanmmeeneRayer SKating 


«<— — <——-Covurse ofa pass 
<x * xxxxRebound 


Diagram 1—Pass Around Close Wings. This is one of the simplest 
plays in hockey and is used by most amateur teams, especially high 
schools. In this play, the opposing wings, C and D, must be playing 
close together toward the center of the rink. As the attacking team 
moves up the ice, wings 4 and 5 spread so as to be outside their oppos- 
ing wings. At the right moment, not too soon or too late, the center, 
6, shoots a short, quick pass to either of the wings (in the diagram, to 
wing 4), who skates rapidly around his opponent (in the diagram, D) 
and then is ready to pass in to the center before reaching the defense, 
in preparation for a new play through or around the defense. 

Diagram 2—Triangle Play. This is one of the most effective plays 
for working the puck through the opposing forward line and one of 
the easiest to teach high school, preparatory school and college teams. 
The opponents must be spread out toward the side boards as indicated 
in the diagram, if it is to give the best results. As the attacking line 
approaches the opposing forward line, the center, 6, passes the puck 
to one of his wings, who is rather close to the center inside his oppos- 
ing wing. At the instant the puck touches his stick, the wing (5 in the 
diagram) passes it through the two opposing forwards, C and E, as 
indicated in the diagram. In the meantime the offensive center has 
circled to the left of center E. He picks up the pass as he completes 
his circle and is then ready for a new play to either of his wings, who 
have gone through the forward line. This play can be worked to the 
left wing, 4, with equal facility. 

Diagram 3—Side Board Rebound. The opposing forward line in 
this play must be playing inside the attacking wings to make it success- 
ful. As the center, 6, sweeps down the ice with the puck he suddenly 
lifts it to the side board (angle indicated in the diagram) before he 
reaches the opposing center, E. His right wing, 5, skating fast, picks 
up the puck after it rebounds from the board and then is ready for 
another play as the defense is approached. This play is one of the 
easiest to learn, as once the correct angle to shoot the puck at the side 
board is learned the rest is very simple. It may also be used to the 
left hand side. 

Diagram 4—Center Stop and Pass Through to Wing. The timing 
on this play is very important, as it will be ineffective if done too 
slowly. As the center comes up the ice with the puck, he stops a few 
yards from the opposing center, E, allowing his right wing, 5, to circle 
the opposing left wing, C. The center, 6, then slips the puck through 

e space between E and C, which allows 5 to carry it on to the defense 
with the possibility of opening up other plays from that point, especially 
the play described in Diagram 9. 

Diagram 5—Back Board Rebound. This is one of the plays most 
widely used to advance the puck quickly into the attacking zone and 
one which results in manv scores against high school and preparatory 
school teams. It depends for its success upon the center’s being able to 
lift the puck a considerable distance and upon his shooting it so that 
the defense cannot intercept it on its way toward the back board. The 
center, 6, carries the puck up the ice fast, with both his wings skating 
at nearly top speed. At the last possible moment the center lifts the 
puck through the entire opposing team so that it strikes the back board 
as far as possible from the goal. At the same time, wing 5 puts on an 
extra burst of speed to beat the defense man, A, to the puck as it 
rebounds off the board. It is then a simple matter either to pass the 
puck out to the center, 6, who by this time should be in front of the 
cage, or pass around the cage to the left wing, 4, who can then pass 
it to the center or shoot it into the goal himself. This play is excellent 
to work against defensive players who are slow on their feet or who 
react tardily. It is important to shoot the puck well away from the 
goalkeeper because, if he gets it, he can sweep it to one side or pass 
it forward to one of his team mates. 

Diagram 6—Cross-Over Pass. This play is a little difficult to execute 
properly because at first it does not seem to have any real promise. 
However, after intensive practice the timing becomes better and the 
play is speeded up, and, most important of all, it throws unsuspecting 
opponents off balance just enough to make it work. Of course, it 
cannot be worked too often or it loses its effectiveness, but if it is 
varied with other plays it will work many times. As the center, 6, comes 
down the ice with the puck, he crosses over to his right in front of his 
right wing, who crosses behind him at the same time. This maneuver 
draws the opposing center, E, toward the right side of the rink, leaving 
an open space down the center. As soon as the defensive center, E, 
is drawn out of his position, the attacking center passes to the right 


. wing, 5, who continues down the center of the rink with the puck. 


This play can be worked on both sides, but it is recommended only 
for those teams who manage to get considerable practice in order to 
develop the timing and passing involved. 
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Diagram 7—Center Circle. This play is the simplest in ice hockey, 
although it requires a great deal of individual skill and dexterity. The 
reason this play was not given at first is that it is much more effective if 
used after the center has several times passed to his team mates on 
the plays previously described. When it is found that the opposing 
center is standing flat-footed in the center of the ice, or when it is 
found that he can turn only one way with any great facility, the of- 
fensive center, 6, can fake making a pass to one of his team mates, then 
ye een swerve, circle the defending center, E, and continue to the 
defense. 


Diagram 8—Pass Around the Defense. As the forward line ap- 
proaches the defense with the puck, it is best to have the center in con- 
trol of it as he is in the best position to make the greatest number of 
plays. In the play pictured in Diagram 8, the center, 6, carries the 
puck up to the defense men pv Tan not so close that they can inter- 
cept a pass or take the puck from him. After feinting to one side 
the center suddenly snaps the puck to his right wing, 5. The puck is 
passed a little ahead of the right wing so that he has to extend himself 
and put on a little more speed to get to it. This will carry him by and 
beyond the left defense, A, and into position either to pass again to 
the center, who has in the meantime gone through the defense and is 
in front of the goal, or to wing 4; or as a final choice he himself can 
quickly cut in front of the goal and shoot. 


Diagram 9—Draw Out the Defense. This play puts a great deal 
of pressure on the defense, as it draws the players out of position. 
Before the center, 6, approaches the defense, he passes the puck to his 
right wing, 5, who then skates with it on an angle toward the side 
boards. This maneuver draws defense player A out of position to 
follow 5, in an attempt to keep him from circling quickly with the 
puck. Center 6 in the meantime has slowed down somewhat and 
skated toward the right. At the right moment (determined only by 
practice and timing) the right wing, 5, passes back to 6, who imme- 
diately passes across to the left wing, 4, provided the right defense B has 
gone across the ice to cover 6. If B remains to cover 4, then the 
center, 6, has a free lane in which to skate in on the goal and score. 


Diagram 10—Stop, and Pass Through the Defense. The center 
carries the puck up to the defense and, just over the zone line, stops 
suddenly, allowing his wings to circle the defense. Then, with a quick 
flip of the puck, center 6 passes through the defense either to wing 
5 or wing 4. This play ill wah often, but especially when the plays 
described in Diagrams 8 and 9 are used first. It is made more effective 
by having center 6 feint a pass to either or both wings before he stops 
with the puck. In this case, if the defense players cover the two wings, 
a space is opened down the center through which 6 can have a wide 
open shot at the goal. 


Diagram 11—Defense for Center Attack. The defensive wings from 
fairly close in to the center of the rink start toward their opposing 
wings and then describe a small half circle, keeping inside of their 
opponents and skating a little ahead of them. This little circle permits 
a player to gain momentum. The reason he keeps to the inside is 
to intercept a pass or play from the center. Center E, on the other 
hand, has the option of making two moves. In the first place, he can 
do somewhat the same thing as the defending wings, circling to which- 
ever side the offensive center tries to go with the puck, thus covering 
him. Another plan is for the center to try to poke-check the puck 
away from the attacking center as he comes within range of his stick. 
Outguessing the puck-carrier, E can oftentimes judge just where the 
puck will be as it comes within striking distance and with a quick 
lunge forward he can intercept it and be in a splendid position to 
“get the jump” on the attacking team. A good plan is for the de- 
fensive center to have a pre-arranged signal with his wings, 4 and 5, 
so that they too can be prepared to “jump” quickly with the center if 
he gets the puck. Some centers become very adept at this play and 
many goals are scored from this particular defensive work. 


Diagram 12—Defense When a Team Is Short-Handed. When one 
of the defending players has been put off the ice because of a rule 
infraction, a great deal of pressure is put on each of his team mates. 
Much of the mental worry can be eliminated if certain fundamentals 
will be put into operation. In the first place, it is very important to 
practice the following defensive play so that the team will gain con- 
fidence in its value and proficiency in its execution. Thus, when it 
comes up in games the team will not go to pieces as many inexperienced 
teams do when one of their players is put off the ice. As the attack- 
ing forward line comes down the ice, the wings, C and D, cover 
their opponents, 5 and 4. At first glance, it looks as if center 6 has 
a clear shot at the goal, but in the meantime defense players A and B 
have moved up nearer the zone line and are in a position to check 
or at least make the center shoot from such a long distance from the 
goal that his chances of scoring are very slight. The weakness of 
covering this particular attack in any other manner is easily seen if 
we draw a different picture. If, for example, C should attempt to get 
the puck from center 6, right wing 5 would be left unguarded for a 
pass, and thus the puck would be advanced up the ice and probably 
a goal would be scored. 
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Our Circulation Increases 


HE ATHLETIC JOURNAL starts a new year 
with the largest paid subscription list in the 
history of this publication. We are highly pleased 
not only because the increased paid circulation has 
helped to pay the cost of publishing THe ATHLETIC 
JouRNAL but because we look upon the increase as 
an endorsement of the magazine and of our policies. 
We have tried to analyze the reasons for the 
growth of our subscription list and present herewith 
a few of our conclusions. In the first place, THE 
ATHLETIC JouRNAL is a free and independent publi- 
cation. That is, no one dictates our policies. The 
history of publications discloses the fact that, when 
a newspaper or magazine is not free to print the 
news or to express an editorial opinion, that publi- 
cation gradually declines in importance and ulti- 
mately is relegated to the magazine or newspaper 
graveyard. Certain newspapers printed in Euro- 
pean countries where there is no longer a free press, 
newspapers which formerly were read throughout 
the world, have within recent years gone out of 
business. 

Our advertisers have never attempted to dictate 
our editorial policies. We do not use our news or 
editorial columns for the purpose of currying the 
favor of our advertisers, and, in fact, the advertis- 
ers do not expect us to do this. They realize that if 
we were to follow this practice the value of THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL as an advertising medium would 
soon be lost. We do not attempt to curry favor with 
this or that group or organization. In other words, 
no one can buy editorial space in THe ATHLETIC 
JouRNAL, and perhaps that is one reason why our 
circulation has increased. 

Further, we sometimes print articles that contain 
opinions advanced by the coaches and other contrib- 
utors with whose conclusions we cannot concur. 
Nevertheless we started out to make THe ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL a magazine for the coaches and we are 
always glad to publish pertinent articles whether 
we agree with them or not. 

While the news columns may or may not reflect 
our philosophy of athletics, the editorial pages do 
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present our opinions. We do not insist that our 
readers accept our opinions. We realize that some- 
times this or that reader may hold violently oppo- 
site opinions to those that we advance. Neverthe- 
less, in the sixteen years that we have been pub- 
lishing THe ATHLETIC JouURNAL not more than a 
dozen coaches have canceled their subscriptions be- 
cause they did not like our editorial policies. 

What is our editorial program? In the first place, 
as our readers well know, we believe in the competi- 
tive system, which means that we believe in cham- 
pions and championships. We do not believe that it 
is necessary to handicap the champions in order to 
give the unsuccessful a chance. A well regulated 
department of physical education serves the needs 
of the superior athletes, the boys of average athletic 
ability and also those who may be classed as sub- 
normal. We have no patience with the followers 
of the other school of thought who maintain that, 
since men will sometimes cheat under the competi- 
tive system, it is necessary to eliminate competition 
as a means of making men honest. 

In the second place, we believe in the school and 
college coaches, which means that we, having known 
a great many coaches in our life time, believe them 
to be honest, upright, patriotic sportsmen and gen- 
tlemen. We frankly admit that some coaches at- 
tempt to win by short-cut methods, but we do not 
condemn the coaching profession because there are 
some black sheep within it. 

We believe that there is more good than bad in- 
herent in amateur athletics. Consequently, with- 
out shutting our eyes to the bad, we take pleasure 
in calling attention to the good. Finally, we have 
through the years insisted that school and college 
men, who in the last analysis are responsible for the 
administration of competitive athletics in the na- 
tion, are men to whom we may safely entrust boys, 
men who want to do the right thing and who gen- 
erally perform their duties faithfully, honestly and 
intelligently. 

Our sole purpose in starting this magazine six- 
teen years ago was that of serving the interests of 
the school and college coaches, which means, we be- 
lieve, serving the interests of the several million 
boys who annually compete in interinstitutional ath- 
letics. That so many of these coaches have ex- 
pressed their approval of our efforts by adding 
their names to our paid subscription list is a source 
of gratification. 


Destroying Football 


[5 any man wished to destroy intercollegiate foot- 
ball, he could do so provided he had the power to 
see to it that all colleges paid their athletes for 
playing. If all of the colleges and universities did 
pay their players, whether there was a salary limit 
agreed to or not, in a short time the institutions with 
the most resources would have all of the good play- 
ers, and the weaker institutions financially would 
not be able to make the contests interesting for 
their richer opponents. The professional baseball 
leagues bolster up the weaker teams because it is 
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necessary to have as many strong teams in the 
leagues as possible. The colleges might hire their 
players, but it is unthinkable to believe that they 
would be permitted to sell and trade players as is 
done in organized baseball. 

If the players were paid, they would soon lose 
the friendly support and interest. of the other 
undergraduates, of almost all of the men on the 
faculties and of a large percentage of the alumni. 
A winning team might draw big crowds, even 
though all the players were paid salaries. After 
a while, however, boards of regents and trustees 
would decide that the maintenance of professional 
athletics was not a legitimate educational activity. 
Leaving out the idealistic side of the question and 
considering only the practical aspects, we believe 
that professional football can never hope to suc- 
ceed as a college enterprise. 

There are a great many men who are, intention- 
ally or not, destroying the fine idealism that has 
always been a part of college athletics. One of 
the younger coaches who attended the recent ath- 
letic meetings in New York City asked, ‘‘ What 
right have we to destroy the thing that has been so 
long in the making? 
the development of amateur athletics in the col- 
leges, and those who today are trying to destroy the 
amateur institution are like the farmer who robs 
the soil of its fertility, abandons the farm and then 
enters some other enterprise.’’ 

The National Collegiate Athletic Association at 
its Thirtieth Annual Meeting in New York City re- 
cently reaffirmed its belief in the ideals of college 
athletics and voted to uphold those ideals in every 
conceivable way. In 1936 the lines will form and 
the battle will be waged. Tur ATHuETIC JoURNAL 
believes that idealism and right will prevail. 


Athletic Administration 


HERE is but little scientific evidence on which 
to base any statement relative to the progress 
being made year after year in the administration 
of college athletics. On the material side there are 
data which show that the colleges have now regained 
some of the ground which was lost in the earlier 
days of the depression. The colleges are today 
in better financial condition to carry out their pro- 
grams in physical education and athletics than they 
were a year ago. This is largely because the atten- 
dance at the college games last fall was greater by 
approximately 10 per cent than the attendance at 
the games the year before. Consequently, some of 
the activities which were curtailed in 1932 and 1933 
have been given needed assistance. A surprisingly 
large number of assistants in the physical education 
and athletic departments were dismissed a few years 
ago because of financial pressure, and a relatively 
large number of these have been again employed 
There has been some increase in the matter of con- 
struction of athletic buildings and the improving of 
athletic fields. We may view these signs of progress 
with gratification. 
It is not necessary to call attention to the eligi- 
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bility rules that were and were not in force thirty 
years ago and to the eligibility rules that have 
been adopted by the leading colleges and universi- 
ties of the present. The cynic may say that we now 
have eligibility rules but we do not observe 
them, and that it is better to have no rules than 
merely to maintain the pretext of observing these 
rules. History records that in the early days in 
England football was played between rival villages. 
All of the able-bodied men and boys of the two rival 
towns participated in the fight, for it could hardly 
be called a game. In those contests everything was 
considered fair, and consequently fatalities were 
numerous. 

Every sensible person will agree, we are sure, 
that it is better to attempt to play according to the 
rules of the game even though some individuals may 
break the rules, than it is to play without rules. It 
is generally recognized that we cannot have a good 
game without rules. 

Are faculty eligibility committees more lax in 
enforcing eligibility rules today than they were 
five, ten, fifteen and twenty years ago? The pessi- 
mist answers ‘‘yes’’ and the optimist’s answer is 
‘‘no.’?’ Human nature does not change very much 
with the years, but this we believe is true, that in 
general the college men who sign the eligibility 
blanks are honest men and if so the eligibility 
standards of the colleges of the country are for 
the most part honestly administered. 

In the earlier days, in a good many institutions 
there were no eligibility committees. Eligibility 
standards were lower than they are now and, what 
is perhaps even more important, it was not former- 
ly considered a serious offense if the eligibility 
rules were broken. Some people feel that there are 
sudden changes for the better or worse in college 
athletics. One college because of lax administration 
may drop from a higher to a lower plane while at 
another institution the men responsible for athletics 
may insist that only the highest ethical standards 
shall be observed. 

The men who today feel that college athletics are 
going from bad to worse are usually thinking in 
terms of the recruiting and subsidizing problem. 
Some colleges here or there play mercenaries on 
their teams, and when that fact becomes known the 
suggestion is offered that college football men for 
the most part are hired by some means or other. We 
all agree that there is some cheating among certain 
colleges in the matter of hiring athletes, just as 
members of the medical profession will doubtless 
agree that some surgeons split fees in a way that 
is not considered ethical by the profession. The 
law associations are constantly waging war against 
the members of their profession who are classified 
as ambulance chasers. Trade associations among 
business men accept the fact that some corporation 
officers do not observe the business men’s code of 
ethics. And the general public recognizes the fact 
that some politicians lie, make false promises and 
squander the taxpayers’ money. 

What we are trying to suggest is that we cannot 
indict a profession because of the dishonesty of a 
few individuals. 
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The Gymnasium Circus and the 
Physical Education Program 


r | NX HE desire to perform, as well as 
to witness performances, is one of 
the characteristics of every in- 

dividual, and is even stronger in the 
youngster than in the grown-up. On the 
basis of this interest, it has been possible 
for the past five years to organize and 
produce the Pontiac Gym Circus. 

The foremost idea of the circus has been 
the presentation in action of modern 
youth in a role of physical achievements, 
emblematic of certain phases of our phy- 
sical education program. We have at- 
tempted to keep the circus full of the play 
spirit, making it, from the spectator’s 
standpoint, an entertainment through 
massed color, skilled action and appro- 
priate music. 


Preliminary Organization 
HE success of any production of this 
type is largely dependent upon the 
preliminary organization. The most tal- 
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Fror the past five years, the gym- 
nasium circus has been used at 
Pontiac Township High School as a 
means of stimulating interest in the 
physical education program. Under 
the direction of Jack Haskin, Director 
of Physical Education at the school, 
the Pontiac circus has each year be- 
come of increasing interest and im- 
portance. In this article, Mr. Haskin 
describes in detail some of the methods 
and devices that have brought success 
to this annual event, which has be- 
come a part of the community life of 
his city. 





ented performers have sometimes failed 
because of the lack of organization result- 
ing from inefficient timing of the act or 
failure to check a certain necessary piece 
of apparatus before time to set it up for 
the number. Or sometimes a spot or flood 
light has remained dark at the exact mo- 
ment that it should be lending a unique 


The Three Jas- 
pers in a difficult 


balancing act. 
From top to bot- 
tom, they are 


Durham, Cramer 
and Speers. 


effect to a certain difficult trick that must 
be displayed by its brilliance. 

The most successful results have been 
obtained by allowing the circus troupe, 
made up of those students who express 
their desire to take an active part in the 
performance, to do the electing of all com- 
mittees from a prospective list of individ- 
uals qualified for the various duties re- 
quired of each. No person taking an 
active part in the circus should be ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee, since he 
is directly responsible for all the duties to 
be performed by his group. Small com- 
mittees of not more than three individuals 
are the most dependable and easily con- 
trolled. 

The important thing is to be sure that 
each of the chairmen knows exactly. what 
is expected of him and how it is to be 
done. This may best be accomplished by 
having individual interviews with the boys 
far enough in advance so that they have 
ample time to complete all of their as- 
signments. As a director, you may ex- 
pect to spend a great deal of time assist- 
ing them in their preliminary prepara- 
tions, accepting any original idea that the 
boys might suggest and that may be of 
value to you. This convinces the boys 
that their time and energy are really 
worth something. Suggested committees 
are as follows: (1) Apparatus and floor 
management, (2) publicity and advertis- 
ing, (3) business (programs, ticket sales 
and miscellaneous), (4) clown property 
and make-up, (5) electrical work and 
lighting effects. 


Apparatus Committee 

HE Apparatus Committee is usually 

the first in action. Early in the fall 
the type of acts to be used, including the 
new ones to be introduced, are definitely 
decided upon, and the preparation of the 
apparatus begins. It has been our policy 
to add two or three new pieces of ap- 
paratus to the troupe’s repertory each 
year. Most of it is homemade with the 
assistance of our local blacksmith, The 
old equipment is set up and checked, and 
the property for the new acts constructed 
early enough that the troupe is able to 
start regular scheduled practice not later 
than the first of November. 

The apparatus obtained for our gym- 
nasium has been distributed over a period 
of four years in the following manner: 

1932—One collapsible high bar; one ad- 
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one—but we certainly 
don’t feel it. Far from it. 
Our outlook is as young 
xa as that day back in °76 
when we hung out our shingle—"‘A. G. 
Spalding & Bro., Baseballs.” 

We're sixty, yes. But we still have 
young ideas. And we're still “going 
places.” 

Still, it’s mighty pleasant to look back 
on sixty years of steady growth . . . on 
the host of good friends we’ve won in 
the athletic field. 

With their help, we’ve accomplished 
many things to be remembered with a 
glow of pleasure... 











The Spalding Official National League 
Baseball, for instance . . . our first prod- 
| uct. And, for the past 58 years, the only 
| ball used by the league it’s named for. 











) The basketball came into the world 
under Spalding’s roof. . . 
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And the Spalding Golf Ball—the first 
golf bal) made in this country. For the 
past 21 years, the Spalding Ball has been 
played by the winners of the U. S. Ama- 
teur 18 times and by the winners of every 
U. S. Open, with but two exceptions, 
since 1913. We produced the first made- 
in-America golf clubs, too—and origi- 
nated the matched and related sets. 





Since the revival of the Olympics back 
in '96, Spalding has equipped every 
U. S. Olympic Track and Field Team. 







Spalding’s was the cradle of the first 
American-made football, too. And the 
Spalding Football has starred in setting 
every long pass record. And been booted 
for every kick record. 





Spalding helped introduce tennis to 
America, too. The first American-born 
tennis ball was the Spalding Ball—whose 
successors have been adopted by the U. 
S.L.T. A. for the National Clay Court 
Championships 25 years straight. 
Naturally we're proud of all this—but 
we believe it’s just a warm-up for what 
we hope to accomplish in the future. 


Mb palling + Steee 
QUALITY 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1876 








justable combination set of flying rings 
and trapeze; one leather catch belt. 

1933—Two mats, each 20 feet long and 
4 feet wide, with a thickness of 11 inches; 
two 200-watt flood lights; four 20-foot 
drop cords. 

1934—One combination piece of ap- 
paratus, including a giant swing, a high 
bar, flying rings and a standing trapeze, 
all of which can be mounted in the center 
of the floor; a giant swinging ladder with 
accommodations for six girls working on 
the same ladder; two pairs of lighted 
Indian clubs; one large size flood light 
(3 feet in diameter) for the center of the 
gymnasium; two 200-watt flood lights; 
one 1000-watt spot light; six 30-foot drop 
cords. 

1935—One teeter-totter board; one steel 
perch pole and leather belt for under 
man; metal support frame working on a 
swivel to accommodate four whirling lad- 
ders (the big ladders used in 1934 were 
converted into four small regulation single 
ladders); two 1000-watt spot lights; two 
200-watt flood lights; two ultra-violet 
slides to be used in a “vio-lite” blacking- 
out number; one 200-foot wire cable; 
eight single track pulleys; one homemade 
switch board; six 30-foot drop cords; one 
steel cable and up-rights for tight wire 
act; one back drop, 20 feet high and 40 
feet wide. 


Publicity Committee 


HE Publicity Committee begins func- 

tioning at least two months ahead of 
the production, working out the write-ups 
that are to be sent to the various news- 
papers within a radius of fifty miles 
around Pontiac. We have a regular mail- 
ing list of the sports editors, who we know 
will print the material. The lithographic 
sheets to be used in posting the surround- 
ing towns are ordered, and from four to 
eight large signs (about 3 feet by 20 feet 
in size and painted on either sign cloth or 
oil cloth) are painted and framed. The 
lithograph sheets may be had at a very 
reasonable rate already printed in two or 
three colors. The half sheet or full sheet 
size proves to be best for window display. 
The sheets may be bought from any of 
several companies. 


Business Committee 


HE Business Committee begins its 
work of laying out the dummy for the 
prospective program six weeks before the 
production, getting the printed material 
written up, pictures taken and made into 
cuts that are to be used. Bids are let to 
the different print shops, and an estimate 
of the cost of the printing is determined. 
The Committee then decides upon the 
number of advertisements required and 
the price of each that will be necessary 
to pay for the programs and the printing 
of the tickets. Only enough advertise- 
ments are sold to the business houses to 
defray the cost of programs and tickets. 
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We do not attempt to profit at the ex- 
pense of our merchants. I have known 
instances in which one business firm was 
willing to stand the expense of the entire 
program, but this is not likely to occur in 
most of the medium-sized towns. We shall 
be only too glad to send a sample of our 
program to anyone who may be interested 
in examining it. 

Very often newspapers can furnish mats 
of circus scenes which add color and life 
to the programs; however, cuts of your 





Jack Haskin 


own performers are much more desirable, 
since they make the program more val- 
able as a keepsake for the students and 
parents. 

Three weeks before the performance, 
from five to ten ticket selling teams, with 
four students on a team, are organized and 
assigned certain sections of the town to 
canvass. Every house or business firm is 
visited personally with the idea of getting 
promises and of reminding the people 
that they will be called on later to buy 
tickets. Every house is again visited at 
least a week before the show, and each 
person is given a chance to buy a ticket. 
This advance sale serves as a very good 
method of advance advertising and always 
insures a good crowd regardless of the 
weather. A dinner and theater party are 
awarded the winning team of the contest. 
This reward stimulates plenty of action in 
the sales department. The chairman of 
the Publicity Committee is entirely re- 
sponsible for checking out tickets and 
money to the manager of the circus. 


Clown Property and Make-Up 


Committee 


T is very important that the clown 
property and make-up be assigned to 
a separate committee, since it has so much 





to do with the making or breaking of a 
show. Clown property and acts should 
be as definitely outlined as any other act. 
Unless someone is assigned to that par- 
ticular job who really enjoys doing it, 
the chances are that it will be slighted; 
it will be taken too much for granted that 
the clown gags will go over with all the 
audience, the result usually being that the 
act is a complete flop and appears very 
awkward in the show. 

Results have been very satisfactory 
when the clowns have a room separate 
from the other performers for the storing 
of their property as they collect it and 
for their make-up. A more businesslike 
attitude prevails throughout the dressing 
rooms with this system than is otherwise 
possible. 

Committee on Lighting 

HE lighting system that is to be used 

on the various acts of the show is 
figured out as far ahead as possible, at 
least a month in advance. The new equip- 
ment is constructed and plans are drawn 
for its hook-up. We depend a great deal 
on our lighting effects to bring out the 
high spots of the show. 

This year plans are under way to use a 
blacking-out effect with “vio-lite.” It is 
to be used in connection with an adagio 
routine (three boys and a girl) and a 
triple tap team. 

The electricians set up their entire rig- 
ging and run through their cue sheet at 
least three times before the show. 


Costume Material and Designing 

RACTICALLY all of our costumes 

are made by a lady in Pontiac. She is 
the mother of two of the members of the 
troupe and thoroughly enjoys doing that 
particular type of work. Her charges 
have been very reasonable, and with a 
little practice and continual observation 
she has become very efficient. We find 
that the costumes look more nearly uni- 
form when all of them are made by one 
individual. A complete line of materials, 
including metal cloth, spangles, feathers 
and the like may be obtained from costume 
houses which, on request, will send a com- 
plete line of samples. Anything in the line 
of dancing shoes may be procured from 
certain other companies. 


; Staging the Show 

HE show is staged in three perform- 

ances, one in the afternoon and two at 
night. On Wednesday afternoon at 3:30 
the entire show it put on as a matinee for 
the grade children who are allowed to pur- 
chase tickets at 10 cents each. This 
matinee dress rehearsal has three advan- 
tages: first, it serves as a complete dress 
rehearsal, causing the performers really to 
get into their numbers much better than if 
they were working before an empty house; 
second, it brings in some extra money and 
prevents most of the children from being 
present at either of the night perform- 
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® Finest known center construction @ Extra heavy horse- 


hide cover @ Extra heavy thread sewing @ Cover 
cemented to winding @ Popularly priced 











Built with a cork and rub- 
ber center, wound with the 
finest quality blue grey and 
white all wool yarn, fin- 
ished with white finishing 
yarn, and coated with 
special rubber cement. 








¢, direct to factory 
W rile for new Spring and 
Summer catalogs showing the 
latest complete line of base- 
ball equipment. If interested 
in uniforms ask for the new 
Wilson Baseball Uniform 
Swatch Book. Wilson offers a 






















fine line of ready-to-wear and 

custom-made uniforms. 
—Wilson has devel- | 

Bats oped new this yearan 


assortment of lightweight bats 
in ash, built on the lines of 
famous player models. This is 
in answer to the many re- 

uests for a high grade bat in 
lighter weight. 

A new line of famous player 
models from Hackberry is also 
available. 

These are the two new bat 
line sensations for the com- 
ing season. 
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The Adoption League Ball 
is also available with the 
famous patented Aero cen- 
ter of processed live para 
rubber, the same center as 
was used for years in Wil- 
son Official League Balls. 


Wilson has no hesitancy in highly recommending this ball 
to coaches of High and Junior College Schools. It is made 
in strict accordance with government specifications for 


Army and Navy Service Championship games. 


This ball is built with a heavier cover and stitching 
to give greater service and longer life. It provides a ball 
of highest quality and performance at a price that should 
effect substantial budget economies. Ask your dealer to 


show you this ball and quote you on it. 


Wilson 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, AND OTHER 
LEADING C!TIES 
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ances and taking all of the good seats; 
and, last, it results in some very valuable 
advertising for the following night per- 
formances. 

The timing of a show is very important 
for the success of the production. An 
audience would much rather see a one 
hour and thirty minute show filled with 
action and “clicking” well than to see one 
an hour longer with the acts drawn out 
and breaks occurring between them. Once 
the spectators are aroused they should be 
kept so. They should not be given any 
chance for relaxation until the show is 
over. Something of interest should be 
happening every minute. 

Both our night performances start 
promptly at 7:30. Cue sheets are worked 
out in detail at least one week ahead of 
time and every performer given one to 
study individually. In this way he gets 
an idea of how the show looks and how it 
should go on as an entire unit. 


Crowning the Circus Queen 


ACH year a great deal of interest and 
enthusiasm are aroused in the selec- 
tion of the Circus Queen. Any girl in 


school is eligible for nomination and may 
be selected as a nominee by a vote from 
the circus troupe at large, each member 
of the troupe being allowed one vote. 

Twenty girls with the highest number 
of votes are then used as models in a 
fashion revue at the time of the school’s 
open house, which usually occurs about 
three weeks in advance of the circus . This 
enables the public to see each of the girls 
on parade before time for the next voting, 
which is carried out in the same manner as 
before and which reduces the number of 
girls to five, four to serve as Maids of 
Honor and one as the Queen. 

The final voting for the five respective 
positions is extended over a period of 
three days, each vote cast costing one cent 
and the general public being permitted to 
participate in the voting. The proceeds of 
the contest usually amount to more than 
might be expected. The fact that neither 
the girls nor the audience knows the final 
results of the contest until just before 
time for the grand entrance and the 
crowning ceremony tends to keep the 
audience in suspense and starts the show 
off in great style. Each of the five girls 





is permitted to choose her own escort for 
the ceremony. 


Circus Displays of 1935 


HE displays for the 1935 circus fol- 

lowed each other in the order listed 
below, not including the clown acts: (1) 
The crowning of the Circus Queen and her 
official opening of the circus, (2) the 
Grand Entry of the entire troupe, (3) 
freshman obstacle relay, (4) double tap 
team, (5) twenty-foot ladder pyramids 
with a group of adagio teams in front do- 
ing appropriate poses, (6) boys’ tumbling, 
including single, double and triple work, 
(7) single adagio team, (8) line tap rou- 
tine, (9) girls’ acrobatic number intro- 
duced by a tango team, (10) combination 
of lighted Indian club swinging, and fenc- 
ing with electrically wired foils, (11) par- 
allel bar work, (12) six girls working one 
giant swinging ladder, (13) military tap 
number, (14) high bar work, (15) wild 
animal act, (16) single trapeze and flying 
ring act, (17) the “whorl,” (18) triple 
balancing act, (19) toe tap, (20) adagio 
team (three boys and one girl), (21) the 
Grand Finale. 


Weight Fluctuation of Football 
and Basketball Players 


HE importance generally attached 
to the individual’s weight as an in- 
dication of health need not be em- 
phasized here—rather it should be de-em- 
phasized if anything. While it is true that 
a certain weight-health relationship exists, 
we are inclined to believe that, as an indi- 
cator of health, weight becomes significant 
only as it tends to become extreme and 
definitely abnormal. 

We believe that it matters little whether 
or not the weight of the individual is 
noticeably above or below the figure which, 
according to tabulated averages, he ought 
to weigh, as long as his weight remains 
reasonably constant. Weight, as such, is 
merely a quantitative measure and does 
not indicate functional efficiency except in 
so far as quality is included. The latter 
almost invariably assumes primary impor- 
tance. 

There are, however, two weight factors 
whose importance in relation to the indi- 
vidual’s efficiency and health is not to be 
ignored. These are weight distribution and 
weight variation. The fotmer is of impor- 
tance in regard to the gross physical activ- 
ities of the individual in relation to his 
environment, and the second is important 
as an indicator of the physiological activi- 
ties within the individual. Of the two, the 
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By Simon Benson, Ph.D. 
University of Chicago 


weight-variation carries the greater impor- 
tance as a health indicator. Sudden and 
abnormal weight changes indicate a pro- 
portional disturbance of the physiological 
(functional) activities, and as a result de- 
serve immediate attention. 

In no field of human endeavor do all 
the weight factors assert their influence to 
such a degree as in competitive sports. 
Even quantity—mere bulk—receives here 
its maximum consideration, not because 
of any inherent greater efficiency but mere- 
ly because of its own inertia. Weight is 
hard to move and hard to stop. However, 
quality is not to be denied its laurels. A 
good little man is always the master of the 
mediocre big man! 


Weight Distribution 


XCEPT in extreme or abnormal cases, 

the value of weight distribution as 

an indicator of health is practically nil, 
but as a selective agent for efficiency, as 
in the realm of sports for example, it be- 
comes paramount. Obviously, the large, 
bulky and sometimes almost grotesque 
development of chest, shoulders and neck 
of a Greco-Roman wrestler would not tend 
to classify him as a candidate for a track 
team; and the slender, elongated physique 
of some of our basketball stars would auto- 


matically eliminate them from any consid- 
eration as champion weight lifters. Yet, 
as far as health and longevity are con- 
cerned, there is no choice between two such 
individuals as a wrestler and a basketball 
star. 


Weight Variation 


ORE and more attention is being fo- 
cused on the importance of daily 
fluctuations in weight, especially in regard 
to loss of weight during a period of exer- 
tion, such as the playing of a football game 
and the subsequent rate of recovering the 
weight lost. As might be expected, the 
athletic training room is one place in which 
such observations are pursued and in 
which the data prove of special value be- 
cause of the physical fitness of the 
subjects. 

As a result, all training rooms of any 
note have included in their equipment not 
only a scale but also some form of chart 
on which the daily weights are recorded. 
These records, however, like all other data, 
are of value only in proportion to their ac- 
curacy, which, of course, in turn depends 
on the care exercised in obtaining them. In 
general, training room attendants obtain 
the weights of the athletes by altogether 
too haphazard methods, the chief weak- 
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“Safety Grip Dots’ 


A Reach feature that will 
mean better batting 
averages this year 








| year Reach introduced the “Resilite Treat- 
ment’ in baseball bats. This year Reach not only offers 
““Resilite’” but in addition another idea, an idea that batters 
will go for like a cat. goes for cream . . . SAFETY GRIP DOTS! 





Why “Safety Grip Dots” ? 


The “Safety Grip Dot’’ idea was developed to teach the player 
the correct way to hold the bat. It was developed so that the 
batter would be assured of the maximum driving power. It 
forces the batter to always “hit with the trade-mark up” which 
is the only correct way to hit. 









Here’s How “Safety Grip” Works 


There are two dots on the handle of the bat. One reads “left 
hand up’—the other, “right hand up.” If a player is right 
handed, he grasps the bat in his right hand, lining up the 
“right hand” dot with the curved portion of his hand (be- 
tween thumb and finger). He then places his left hand in its 
natural position below the right. You will note (1) that the 
trade mark is not “up,” but tipped forward. When the bat 
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ter’s shoulder. As the bat comes forward the trade mark 
swings up. (3) At the exact point of meeting the ball, the bat 
is parallel to the ground, with the edge of the grain forward, 
the trade mark up, the wrist directly behind the blow. Result 
—a POWER DRIVE! 





Send your players to the plate with “Safety Grip Dots,” and 
you give them a real weapon for boosting the old batting yes: 
average. And we don’t have to tell you that better batting 
averages will mean more runs, more wins for your team. 











A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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ness of which is that each player is per- 
mitted to do his own weighing and record- 
ing. Such a method not only violates the 
most common principles of scientific pro- 
cedures, but it also ignores the dire conse- 
quences invited by disregarding the sound 
teachings expressed by the plea, “Lead us 
not into temptation.” In other words, 
there is too great a temptation present 
for the player to cheat a few pounds 
whenever such seems to be useful in or- 
der to remain on the first team, or to 
avoid any possible special attention or 
suspicion from the coach. 

In order to eliminate these basic errors 
as much as possible, we employed a spe- 
cial attendant in observing and recording 
the weights used in this report. No effort 
was made to obtain the weight closer than 
one-half pound. If the scale registered 
between 164% and 16514 pounds, the 
weight was recorded as 165 pounds, and 
if it was between 16514 and 16614 pounds, 
it was recorded as 166 pounds. This pro- 
cedure was well within the range of exper- 
imental errors, especially when considered 
in relation to some of the conditions which 
were not, at the time, under our control. 

For example, the amount of water im- 
bibed by the player during the practice 
session might vary from an ounce or two 
to a pound or more. No attempt was made 
to measure this at the time this data was 
collected. Although this may create quite 
an error in some one individual’s weight 
record for some specific day, it was felt and 
hoped that over a period of several weeks 
such errors would tend to equalize them- 
selves for the individual as well as for the 
team. At any rate, whatever error may 
arise from this source, the effect is al- 
ways to minimize the weight loss; never 
to increase it. It also serves to explain 
those instances in which a player would 
show no loss from a practice session. Hav- 
ing engaged in a very light practice, a very 
limited loss of weight would result, which 
in turn could easily be replaced by a few 
drinks of water. 

Such a hopeful attitude of equalization 
and neutralization must also be adopted 
toward the all-important factor of phy- 
sical exertion. Obviously, it is impossible 
to measure the energy output of a football 
player during either a practice session or 
during a game. The best one can do, it 
seems, is accurately to ascertain the time 
of play or practice. This we have done in 
the case of the actual playing of games, 
and have prepared a special report on it, 
entitled the “Comparative Rate of Weight 
Loss, per Unit Time, in the Playing of 
Football and Basketball.” 


Graphing the Weight Changes 


HE method employed by us in graph- 
ing the weight changes of football 
players is shown in Chart 1, which in part 
is self-explanatory. As will be seen, the 
player’s initials are followed by a number 
indicating his weight, and the line upon 
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which the name and weight are written 
represents that weight throughout. Imme- 
diately to the right of the number repre- 
senting the weight is seen a graph com- 
posed of two lines, which in turn are con- 
nected by numerous perpendicular broken 
lines. The upper line connects all points 
representing the weights of the player 
before going out to the practice session, or 
ball game; the lower line connects all 
points representing the weights of the 





BORN in Sweden, Simon Benson 
came to the United States at the 
age of sixteen. He completed his high 
school and college work in Valparaiso, 
Indiana, teaching science courses at 
Valparaiso University and coaching 
wrestling and track from 1913 to 
1918. Then followed several years of 
teaching science and coaching foot- 
ball, basketball and track in various 
high schools of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. In 1924, he returned to Val- 
paraiso University to teach chemistry, 
and in 1925 he was called to the 
Athletic Department of the University 
of Chicago, where he acted as athletic 
trainer under Amos Alonzo Stagg. 
While employed in the Athletic De- 
partment, he studied in the Depart- 
ment of Physiology of the University, 
and by the latter Department was 
granted a master’s degree in 1929 and 
the degree of Ph. D. in 1931. For the 
research required by these higher de- 
grees, he utilized his experience in the 
Athletic Department. His investiga- 
tions in the treatment of athletic in- 
juries, particularly in speeding up re- 
covery from injuries, have brought 
Dr. Benson wide recognition, and in 
1934 he was awarded the Silver Medal 
of the American Congress of Physical 
Therapy. Since last July, he has 
been Director of Physical Therapy of 
the Michael Reese Hospital in Chi- 
cago. He is also Research Associate 
in the Department of Physiology of 
the University of Chicago. The report 
published here, Dr. Benson explains, 
was made possible through the support 
and co-operation extended by two Uni- 
versity of Chicago colleagues, Pro- 
fessor A. J. Carlson, Chairman of the 
Department of Physiology, and Direc- 
tor T. N. Metcalf of the Department 
of Physical Education. 





player as he came in from the practice 
session, or ball game; and the short per- 
pendicular lines each represent the loss of 
weight, in pounds, resulting from the 
practice, or game, in question. The 
amount of loss may be estimated by the 
length of the perpendicular broken line. 

Referring again to the chart as a whole, 
we find it is divided into equal parts by 
perpendicular solid lines. The space be- 
tween any two such lines represents a time 
period of one week of six playing days. 
The solid line itself may be thought of as 
representing Sunday. Each space between 
perpendicular solid lines may be thought 
of as containing twelve perpendicular lines. 
One such line is utilized in graphing the 
weight losses resulting from one practice 
session ; and, since in football there are two 


practices a day during the first part of the 
season, it is necessary to allow two lines for 
each day. It will be noted on the chart 
that, after the end of the double practice 
period, only every other line need be util- 
ized. In basketball, which has no double 
practice period, each intercolumnar sec- 
tion of the chart need contain only six 
perpendicular lines, one line for each day. 

Perhaps the most effective way of con- 
veying to the reader the symbolism of the 
chart is to trace and interpret the graph 
of one player throughout the season. Let 
us, then, follow the graph of T. F. for the 
1934 season. 


Graphical Study of T. F. 
OOTBALL practice in 1934, as shown 
on Chart 1, starts on a Saturday with 

two sessions—one in the morning, and one 
in the afternoon. T.F. (2) weighs out for 
practice in the morning at 156 pounds 
which, then, is the weight recorded on the 
graph just to the right of the player’s 
initials. The perpendicular line extending 
downwards from the first point of the 
graph indicates a weight loss of 3 pounds. 
This loss is all regained, however, by the 
afternoon as the player again weighs out 
for practice at 156 pounds, and the per- 
pendicular line indicates that the after- 
noon loss is only 1 pound. 

Next comes a vertical solid line in- 
dicating Sunday, a day of rest, which, in 
this case at least, seems to be quite bene- 
ficial, as the Monday forenoon pre-prac- 
tice weight is up to 160 pounds, a gain of 
4 pounds over the previous pre-practice 
weights. In other words, not only is the 
1 pound loss from the Saturday afternoon 
session regained, but an additional 4 
pounds are added by Monday morning. 

The Monday forenoon loss is 3 pounds, 
which are regained by the time T. F. 
weighs out for the afternoon session. This 
fluctuation or loss (3 pounds) from prac- 
tice, with a subsequent recovery by the 
next session, holds good for Monday after- 
noon, Tuesday morning and Tuesday af- 
ternoon, at which time the pre-practice 
weight is still 160 pounds. But now a 
change occurs: the Tuesday afternoon 
loss is 4 pounds—1 pound more than at 
any of the previous sessions; also, while 
the previous losses of 3 pounds each are 
all regained by the next practice session, 
this 4 pound loss is not regained. Only 
2 pounds are regained by Wednesday 
morning, at which time the prepractice 
weight is down to 158 pounds. 

This pre-practice weight of 158 pounds 
is retained for Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning, during which time each 
practice session continues to produce a 3 
pound loss. On Thursday afternoon, how- 
ever, the pre-practice weight is 159 pounds, 
showing a recovery of 1 pound in addition 
to the 3 pound loss from practice. Now, 
however, another 4 pound loss from prac- 
tice is experienced, with the result that 
the after-practice weight is again brought 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 


Chicago. 1700 ROOMS 


1700 BATHS 
from on 











® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus”’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 


CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 
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Chart 1—Individual Weight Chart for Football, 1933 and 1934 


down to 155 pounds, and, as in the pre- 
vious case of a 4 pound loss on Tuesday 
afternoon, there is again a failure to regain 
the loss by the next session; so that Friday 
morning pre-practice weight is brought 
back to 158 pounds. 

During the next three practice sessions 
—Friday afternoon, Saturday morning 
and Saturday afternoon—there is a weight 
loss of 2 pounds, and the pre-practcice 
weight rises from 158 pounds to 160 
pounds. The following Monday morning 
the pre-practice weight is 161 pounds. 
There is then a weight loss of 4 pounds, 
with the result that the next pre-practice 
weight drops to 160 pounds. In other 
words, there is once more a failure to re- 
gain a 4 pound loss. 


Loss and Recovery of Weight 
F the analysis were to end at this point, 
one might tend to conclude that, as 
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far as T. F. is concerned, he is able to re- 
gain any loss up to and including 3 
pounds each practice, but when the loss 
exceeds 3 pounds it is not regained by the 
next session. Such a conclusion cannot 
be rejected as entirely worthless, because 
similar weight fluctuations are to be noted 
in numerous other players, although the 
“critical” loss may not always be 3 pounds, 
as is the case here. 

Of course, the degree of such loss and 
subsequent recovery may be controlled 
quite extensively by the physical condition 
of the man. An individual with excessive 
weight will naturally lose weight with com- 
parative ease; and, after the weight is lost, 
there is no special physiological demand 
for regaining it. On the other hand, an in- 
dividual with no excessive weight, espe- 
cially in the case of a physiologically nor- 
mal person such as a well trained athlete, 
weight is lost less easily, and there is a 


greater physiological demand for the re- 
placement of any weight actually lost. 
Utilizing the reasoning advanced in the 
‘above paragraph, we find that it applies to 
the reactions of the player under discus- 
sion. After about a week’s practice, it may 
justly be assumed that the player is be- 
coming physically fit, that he practices 
more strenuously and that there is a 
greater physiological demand for the re- 
gaining of any weight lost. Let us see what 
is happening. On Monday afternoon of 
the second full week, there is a loss of 6 
pounds, the greatest of any loss recorded 
so far, and this total loss is regained by 
Tuesday morning. It appears, however, 
that two big losses in succession prove too 
much, because a Tuesday morning loss of 
4 pounds is not regained in full. Only 3 
pounds are regained by Tuesday after- 
noon, at which time the pre-practice 
weight has dropped to 159 pounds. On 
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Wednesday morning, however, the pre- 
practice weight is again back to 160 
pounds after a loss of 3 pounds on Tues- 
day afternoon. 


The “Critical” Weight Loss 


HIS chart helps to set forth the in- 

teresting observation that on not less 
than four occasions in a week’s time has 
the player, T. F., failed to regain a 4 
pound loss, but that subsequent to such a 
failure there is a tendency to regain 4 
pounds after a 3 pound loss. This might 
suggest the answer that the strenuous ex- 
ercise necessary for a 4 pound loss induces 
- too much fatigue to enable the body of 
this particular player to regain the weight 
before the next practice session. 

Returning to the graph, we may see that 
during the second full week there is no 
weight loss recorded on Wednesday fore- 
noon, that the subsequent losses up to Fri- 
day forenoon are comparatively small and 
that the pre-practice weights remain at 
159 pounds. On Friday afternoon, the 
player does not practice. On Saturday 
morning, the pre-practice weight is still 159 
pounds, but he fails to weigh after prac- 
tice. On Saturday afternoon there is no 
practice; so the next weight recorded is 
the following (third) Monday forenoon, 
when the pre-practice weight is still 159 
pounds. It should be noted here that re- 
gardless of the smaller number of practice 
sessions and small weight losses from 
Wednesday until Monday, the pre-prac- 
tice weight does not vary, but remains at 
159 pounds. 

From the analysis so far, we conclude, 
then, that with a loss of 3 pounds or less 
each practice this player not only recovers 
such a loss by the next practice session but 
he also gains additional weight until his 
pre-practice weight is up to about 159 
pounds; that is, 3 pounds greater than his 
initial weight for the season. It should be 
noted here particularly that during the last 
three days of the first full week most of 
his losses are 2 pounds a practice, and the 
pre-practice weight rises to 160 pounds. 
During the first part of the second full 
week, the loss is greater than 3 pounds a 
session, and the pre-practice weight now 
drops from 161 pounds to 159 pounds and 
then remains there steadily. 

On the above basis, this player’s best 
playing weight is around 159 pounds and 
not at his initial weight of 156 pounds. 
Any training procedure which tends to 
bring his pre-practice weight below 159 
pounds should be judged as too severe. 
From the analysis of the graph, we find 
that a loss of more than 3 pounds each 
practice constitutes too severe a procedure, 
especially in the early part of the season. 
Neither should it be overlooked that any 
other procedure or influence which tends 
to produce such a loss should be judged 
as harmful. 

It might be well to emphasize again that 
the “critical” loss—3 pounds in this player 
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In Ice Hockey the athletes move at speeds not 
even approached in any other game played on the 
feet. And the strain put on footwear by the 
whirling stops and turns, the drag on the ice 
when the skate blades are suddenly thrown at 
right angles to the line of speed, and the gruelling 
jerks on the ankles put a far greater strain on the 
footwear than do the demands of any other sport. 

Kangaroo is used by the champion players and 
teams of ice hockey because it offers Speed and 
Safety, because it is 17% stronger, weight for 
weight, than any other leather known to man. 
Because its tightly interlaced fibre construction 
makes it a stronger leather at any given weight, 
a lighter leather at any given strength. And 
Kangaroo is soft and pliable, healthful for the 
athlete in terms of foot comfort as well as in 
terms of foot safety. 

For any sport where supple leather footwear is 
important—baseball, track, and football as well 
as Ice Hockey—think of Speed ... and Safety 
...and KANGAROO! Any game is on ice for the 
team with Speed! 
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Chart 2—Individual Weight Chart for Basketball, 1934-35 


—may vary in different individuals, and 
that a greater loss will evidently be of no 
particular harm provided it is regained by 
the next session. A complete weight re- 
covery at least indicates that the player’s 
body has not been taxed (exercised) to a 
point of too great fatigue. A failure to re- 
cover indicates the opposite; but it may 
also indicate other disturbances. 


Failure to Recover Weight 


UNDAMENTALLY, it is not the loss 

of weight but the failure to recover 
such a loss which is important. This fail- 
ure to recover may be the result of various 
causes. First, the weight loss, as stated, 
may be too great to permit complete re- 
covery by the next practice session, even if 
definite overfatigue is not induced—but 
the latter possibility must always be con- 
sidered. Certainly, continued losses greater 
than a determined “critical” loss would 
strongly indicate overfatigue. Second, a 
failure to recover weight losses, smaller 
than a “critical” loss, would indicate phys- 
iological disturbances from other causes 
than mere physical activity; for example, 
from insufficient amounts of proper food; 
or from some such general constitutional 
disturbances as a cold. Then, there may 
be the fatigue induced by insufficient rest, 
too much “night life”; by worry or gen- 
eral restlessness, the latter in turn induced 
by certain school problems; by some pent- 
up feeling against a team mate or clique 
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of team mates; by some severe criticism 
from the coach; or by anxiety over the 
next game. We shall have occasion to refer 
to this last factor again-in a later part of 
this article. 

Any one or all of the above factors, plus 
others, may be sufficient not only to retard 
the regaining of the lost weight by affect- 
ing the appetite as well as the digestive 
functions, but it may actually induce addi- 
tional weight loss, as will be pointed out 
later. 

From a purely physiological point of 
view, it appears that all losses within the 
“critical” loss involve chiefly the loss of 
body fluids, which in turn are easily re- 
placed before the next practice session; 
while any loss greater than the “critical” 
loss includes excessive destruction of body 
tissues which are not so easily restored. 
If this deduction be true, individuals who 
perspire freely should have a large “criti- 
cal” loss. 

The third Monday marks the end of the 
training period and double practice ses- 
sions, and a correct interpretation of the 
graph from this point to the end of the 
season requires special cognition of two 
conditions: First, the player is now well 
trained physically and apparently better 
able to regain weight losses, as illustrated 
effectively during the fourth full week; 
and, second, he is now influenced by psy- 
chological and physiological disturbances 
induced by anxiety over the coming games. 


The latter condition now deserves special 
consideration. 


Effect of the Game 


IEWING the graph of T. F. as a 

whole, it is seen that in general the 
pre-practice weights of Fridays and Sat- 
urdays after the second full week are less 
than those of the previous week-days. That 
is, at the end of the week the upper line, 
representing the pre-practice weights, un- 
dergoes a decided dip. A closer examina- 
tion reveals the situation to be the failure 
to recover losses induced by the Thurs- 
day and Friday practices. For example, 
on the fourth full week there is a recovery 
of only 1 pound from Friday afternoon to 
Saturday afternoon; a similar amount is 
regained the fifth full week from Thurs- 
day to Friday; and the sixth full week, 
from Thursday to Friday and from Friday 
to Saturday; on the seventh full week 
there is no recovery from Friday to Sat- 
urday; on the eighth full week, 2 pounds 
are regained from Friday to Saturday; on 
the ninth full week there is again no re- 
covery; on the tenth full week, the amount 
recovered cannot be learned because of 
the player’s failure to weigh after Friday’s 
practice, but it may be noted that the pre- 
practice weight drops considerably during 
the latter part of the week. An examina- 
tion of the other players’ graphs in Chart 
1 reveals similar variations in the pre- 
practice weights, in many cases more strik- 
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ing. Note for example Case 6 (P.Z.), sev- 
enth full week, in which there is not only 
a failure to recover any weight from Fri- 
day to Saturday, but there is actually an 
additional loss of 3 pounds; that is, the 
Saturday pre-game weight is less than the 
Friday post-practice weight. 

The regularity with which this failure 
of recovery occurs at the week-ends quite 
definitely eliminates the element of 
chance. Obviously, there is a cause occur- 
ring as regularly as the effect, and in this 
case the only apparent cause is the Sat- 
urday football game. Evidently, the cause 
is psychological and not physical, for if it 
were physical—i.e., overexertion—the ef- 
fect should appear in the early part of the 
week when practice is most intense. On 
Thursdays, and especially on Fridays, the 
practice session is usually very light, the 
weight loss should be small and recovery 
should be easy. In fact, the individual’s 
pre-practice weight should rise rather than 
fall were it not for the influence of other 
factors. 

However, the mental strain of the player 
undergoes a weekly cycle quite different 
from the physical one described above. As 
the day of the game approaches, the anx- 
iety, worry and mental strain increase. 
There is probably considerable loss of 
sleep, loss of appetite and digestive dis- 
turbance, all of which tend to inhibit 
weight recovery. Other things being equal, 
the individual reaction to such a mental 
strain must depend upon the person’s 
nervous make-up, his nervosity, his ability 
to endure the mental strain without per- 
mitting it to affect the physiological func- 
tions to any noticeable degree. Indeed, the 
extent of the observable physiological dis- 
turbance may serve as a measure of the in- 
dividual’s nervosity. Some players, for ex- 
ample, display quite consistently a greater 
weight loss than some of the others. Of 
course, such a comparison becomes signifi- 
cant only among members of the same 
team subjected to the same stimuli. Mem- 
bers of the “second” team, with little 
chance to compete in the approaching 
games, do not exhibit such a character- 
istic dip in their weight graphs at the 
week-end; in fact, a few members of the 
“first” team may not show it. In Chart 1, 
we have assembled a few characteristic 
cases for illustrative purposes. 


‘Seasonal Weight Fluctuation 
N addition to the daily and weekly vari- 
ations and their possible significance, 
as discussed above, a similar scrutiny of 
the seasonal variations may prove instruc- 
tive. 

A striking example of seasonal weight 
consistency is seen in T. F., Chart 1. In 
1933 (1), his seasonal initial weight is 150 
pounds, and his final seasonal weight is 
149 pounds. In 1934 (2), his initial weight 
is 156 pounds, and his final weight is 155 
pounds. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the two final weights are also 
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HEREVER there is acute 
inflammation in the tis- 
sues, as, for instance, in 


Sprains ° Contufions ° Boils 


Charley Horse 


Muscle Bruises 


apply a dressing of hot Antiphlo- 
gistine. 


This helps to relieve the pain and 
congestion and to hasten the local re- 
parative process. Moreover, when ap- 
plied to a part which is infiltrated and brawny, it assists 
in the restoration of healthy circulation and in a relaxa- 
tion of the tissues. 





For the majority of injuries sustained by basketball 
and hockey players, by footballers and lacrosse players 
and for most injuries occurring in gymnasiums, Anti- 
phlogistine has proved to be one of the best all-round 
first-aid dressings. 


A sample package will be forwarded 
to any Coach, Trainer, or 
Physical Director 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 






The Denver 
Chemical Manufacturing Co. 
163 Varick Street New York 


ATS ror GYMNASIUM male 
J WRESTLING 


= BOXING rer 


Made with genuine hair felt, to give the 








long wear and resiliency that is expected 
AND from a quality mat. 


© MAT COVERS. ¢ __ Mansiacusest of fine mat for « quarter of « century 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Save mats from dust and wear. 


Covers can be made from can- @ PETERSEN & CO, E.231 


vas, flannel, or rubbered. 4227 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Saturday pre-praetice weights, and there- 
fore perhaps 2 or 3 pounds lower than nor- 
mal because of the week-end dip. 

Quite different results are to be seen in 
the cases of K. H. (3 and 4), and J. R. 
(5). K. H. begins the 1933 season at 148 
pounds, and, after a sudden early increase 
of 10 pounds, in two weeks, he continues 
to gain at a slower rate until the end of 
the season, when his final gyeight is 164 
pounds, a total seasonal gain of 16 pounds. 
At first we might be prone to conclude 
that such a gain is directly the result of 
the training, and that he will tend to re- 
turn to his initial weight after the football 
season. Such is apparently not the case 
here, for he returns the following year, 
1934, weighing 169 pounds. This second 
year, he returns for training almost three 
weeks late, and there is therefore no way 
of determining how the two early weeks 
of intensive training might have affected 
him, but, during the eight weeks he par- 
ticipates, his weight remains almost con- 
stant. 

Our interpretation of the 16 pound gain 
in the 1933 season is that it is the result 
not of the training alone, but of the com- 
bined effect of training and natural 
growth. The latter appears to have been, 
if not actually initiated, at least stimu- 
lated and quickened by the training. 

The case of J. R. (5) is of special in- 
terest at this point. As may be seen from 
the graph, there is a gradual and consis- 
tent weight loss during the entire season, 
the final loss amounting to 12 pounds. 
This is a marked contrast to the 16 pounds 
gained by K. H. Yet in both cases the 
reaction appears a normal one. J. R. is 
physically mature and possessed of con- 
siderable superfluous adipose tissue. The 
weight loss experienced is therefore what 


For the 


Suggested Change in the 


Center Jump Rule 


By Robert D. Wright 
Director of Athletics, Mount Union College 


ing a change in the center jump play 

in basketball. I recommend that the 
present center jump provision in the bas- 
ketball rules be changed to provide for a 
rotation of every player on the team in 
the center position; that is, instead of al- 
lowing one man to play the center posi- 
tion throughout the entire game, each man 
on the team will be required to take his 
turn when the ball is put in play at the 
center jump. 

It has been only a few years since all 
the free throws in a game were thrown by 
one star free throw shooter. Since the rule 
was changed providing for every player to 


] WISH to make a suggestion regard- 
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one might expect. This case serves to em- 
phasize that proper interpretation of the 
weight graphs must take the individual’s 
physique into consideration. 

Note for example the case of V. 8. (7). 
This player is also mature physically, but 
does not possess any superfluous adipose 
tissue, as is effectively substantiated by 
the weight consistency during the two 
weeks of training. At the end of the sec- 
ond week, however, there is a loss—a sud- 
den loss—of 6 pounds. But this is not all! 
From Saturday until Monday—a period 
of rest—there is an additional loss of 2 
pounds. It requires over three weeks for 
this individual to recover fully from this 
loss. The primary cause here is psycholog- 
ical, which with subsequent physiological 
disturbance becomes a “vicious cycle” dif- 
ficult to erase. 


Basketball Players 


URTHER detailed discussion of the 

football graphs and their importance in 
interpreting the conditioning of athletes is 
perhaps not necessary. Enough has been 
said and indicated to enable those inter- 
ested to read and interpret the graphs di- 
rectly. Before summarizing, however, we 
wish to devote a few remarks to Chart 2 
which, on a similar basis, presents the 
weight fluctuations of a few members of a 
basketball team. 

For various reasons, this record is not 
so satisfactory as the one on football. The 
games do not come at regular intervals as 
in football, which eliminates the weekly 
cycles referred to in the latter sport, and 
many of the games are played away from 
home, where weighing facilities are not 
available, except in one instance. The days 
of the games—away, and at home—are in- 
dicated at the top of the graph. 


Two individuals, T. F. and W. L., are 
represented on this chart as well as on 
the one for football. A comparison of 
their daily and seasonal as well as “criti- 
cal” weight losses in the two sports may 
be made directly from the graphs. For 
example, the “critical” loss of W. L. seems, 
quite consistently, considerably greater 
than that of T. F. 


Summary 


N order to deal intelligently with the 

weight problem in competitive sports, 
especially football, the following procedure 
appears necessary: First, watch the daily 
weight losses; second, watch the daily pre- 
practice weights, and from these two de- 
termine, if possible, the player’s “critical” 
loss. With this data at hand, follow closely 
the weekly weight cycle, as well as the 
seasonal change. Each player must be con- 
sidered individually. No set rule can be 
formulated. A sudden weight increase, as 
in the case of K. H., may be as natural 
and normal as is the continued loss in the 
case of J. R. However, when the daily 
weight losses are not regained, an attempt 
should be made to ascertain whether it is 
due to (1) The loss of superfluous adipose 
tissue, (2) a daily weight loss greater than 
the “critical” loss, (3) ailments such as a 
cold, or (4) physiological disturbances in- 
duced through psychological channels, such 
as worry and anxiety over approaching 
games. 

If the true cause can be thus ascer- 
tained, the remedy for removing it will be 
immensely simplified, even though it will 
have to be modified according to the in- 
dividual concerned. Suggestions for rem- 
edying some of the conditions enumerated 
above are worthy of a special article. We 
invite comments and suggestions. 


Good of Basketball 


throw his own free throws, that feature of 
the game has become a team proposition 
instead of an individual monopoly. This 
has undoubtedly resulted in a great im- 
provement in that phase of the game. 

We are all aware of the undesirable re- 
sults which accompany the present center 
jump rule. Many coaches and fans go so 
far as to urge the elimination of the cen- 
ter jump. Others feel that this move 





IN addition to his position as Director 

of Athletics at Mount Union Col- 
lege, Robert D. Wright is Coach of 
Basketball at the Alliance, Ohio, insti- 
tution. He believes that the center 
jump is one of the most spectacular 
features of basketball. He disapproves 
of it in its present form, however, and 
suggests here a change which, he be- 
lieves, will overcome the objections. 











would take from the game one of its most 
spectacular features. My proposal will 
still allow for the retention of the desirable 
features of the center tip-off and will elim- 
inate a great many of the undesirable fea- 
tures. 

Basketball experts, as is well known, 
maintain that control of the center tip 
gives a team an edge of from eight to ten 
points each game. A constant search is 
going on all over the country for a giant 
to play center on “the” team. This pre- 
mium on height leads to a temptation to 
violate the code of ethics which may result 
in serious problems of proselyting, subsi- 
dizing and other abuses of the sport, not 
to mention the unfair advantage which is 
given to the “lucky” team. 

Someone might say that, under this 
plan, there would be much confusion in 
keeping a check on the rotation of the 
players. This rotation need not cause any 
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concern, for the scorekeeper could simply 
check off the men as they took their turns 
at the center jump. If a substitution was 
made, the substitute would merely take 
the place of the man for whom he was 
substituted, and the rotation would pro- 
ceed without interruption. In case of a 
player jumping out of turn, the score- 
keeper would simply notify the referee, 
who could straighten out the irregularity 
without any trouble. For a second of- 
fense, a violation could be assessed against 
the offending team. 

Frequently we see basketball games in 
which one center dominates another cen- 
ter at the center jump because of a height 
advantage. After the tip-off the tall cen- 
ter may be a detriment to his team since 
his opponent may outplay him by a wide 
margin. A repetition of the center jump 
in this case becomes a monotonous succes- 
sion of domination in that particular posi- 
tion by the team with the giant center. 

A good coach can devise many ways to 
develop the skill of a group of players, 
but one thing a coach cannot do is to make 
a boy who is six feet tall grow six inches 
more in height. 

Basketball is essentially a team game. 
The present provision of the rules which 
makes a giant center desirable results in 
undue emphasis being placed on a single 
individual, often to the detriment of both 
the individual and the game itself. 

The adoption of this proposal would re- 
sult in emphasis on teamwork, which is a 
desirable contribution, and would elimi- 
nate the overemphasis on the single indi- 
vidual. 

I have no personal advantage to gain 
from this suggestion. During the past ten 
years, at least, Mount Union College has 
never had a center over 6 feet 214 inches 
tall, and yet our record will compare fa- 
vorably with that of any other college for 
consistently good teams. 

I sincerely believe that the adoption of 
this rule would eliminate the most serious 
criticism of basketball. 


The Three-Second Rule 
in. Basketball 


By C. V. Money 


University of Louisville 


URING the spring of 1935, the 
D world was informed that the Bas- 

ketball Rules Committee had 
emerged from a conference with a solution 
for the much discussed pivot play, namely, 
Rule 14, Section 12. The question now is, 
Has this ruling solved the problem? 

As the rule now reads, “A player shall 
not remain in his free throw area, with 
or without the ball, for more than three 
seconds while the ball is in play and in 
possession or control of his team.” 

Fundamentally this rule is not a major 
change, but its resultants are. It is not 
and has not been fundamentally sound to 
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PLAY SAFE! 
Be Sure Your Mats are Filled With 


Ozite! 


Gym felt, made by the needled proc- 
ess, often contains broken, sharp- 
pointed bits of needles that work 
through the covering of the mat and 
cause serious accidents. Play safe! 
Ask for mats filled with Ozite felt. 
It is guaranteed free 
from broken needles. 








It stays smooth, is 
springier and keeps 
resilient longer. 


AMERICAN HAIR 
& FELT COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart 
Ask Your Dealer for 

Ozite-filled Gym mats CHICAGO, ILL. 
and look for the Ozite 
label! If your dealer 
cannot supply you write 
us for the name of a 
dealer who specializes in 
Ozite filled Gym mats. 


Illustrated folder free on 
request. 























CLEAN-UP SALE 


of the 1935 Edition of 
HOLMES’ 


‘’'MOVIES ON PAPER“ 
$00 Per Copy, Postpaid $00 


While They Last! 
THE TRACK and FIELD BOOK which has enjoyed a 
WORLD-WIDE SALE 
Our printer didn’t get this edition to us last spring until April—two months after con- 
tract date. Some schools were getting ready to close—the track season was already 
far advanced. We held to our original order, but had time to advertise only once— 
hence have some books left. 


MUST CLEAR THE DECKS! 

“Movies On Paper” ARE motion pictures transferred to paper—in 
book form—analyses of the World’s Record-smashers in action in 
the 1932 Olympic Games, etc. Analyses of 59 Athletes in action! 
450 individual illustrations—110 of shot, 63 of vault, 46 of hurdles, 
etc., etc.! 

FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 

Mail check or money order to 

DAVID L. HOLMES, ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 

WAYNE UNIV. (FORMERLY COLLEGES OF CITY OF DETROIT), DETROIT, MICH. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS OF THE 
1932 OLYMPIC GAMES 


The Only Close-ups Available. 
Taken for us by Pathé. 

Two Reels, 400’ each—Track, Field. 
One Reel, 400’ each—Swimming, Diving. 
16 mm. Size. Show everything. 
Rental Price, 2 nights, $10.00 per set. 
Sale Price, $25.00 per reel. 
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station one man under the basket. His 
presence there has blocked the individual 
efforts of the other members of his team 
in their functioning as scorers near the 
basket. From a spectator’s viewpoint, the 
pivot man and his guard have developed 
a “show” bordering on that of the profes- 
sional wrestling match; from the official’s 
standpoint, the situation has been a “head- 
ache” from starting whistle to closing gun; 
and, from the player’s angle, it has been 
a case of the individual with the better 
“bag of tricks” remaining in the game. 
The rule now in force was expected to 
give relief to this unsatisfactory condition 
around the free throw lane. The test of 
any rule is the result gained. Here are 
some of the facts pertaining to the present 
three-second rule. 

1. Instead of the single pivot of the 
past, we now have the double pivot for- 
mation. Four men are now playing where 





A‘ ER_ graduating from Ohio 
Northern University in 1923, C. 
V. “Red” Money coached for two years 
in a Pennsylvania high school and 
two years in an Ohio high school. 
He followed this experience with five 
years at Hanover College, where he was 
Director of Athletics and Head Coach. 
He is now Coach of Basketball and 
Director of Athletics at the University 
of Louisville. In this article, he ex- 
plains his reaction toward the new 
three-second rule and offers a sugges- 
tion for correcting the situation it was 
intended to remedy. 











two formerly played. The blocking, charg- 
ing and maneuvering have been doubled. 

2. With the single exception of the pivot 
man “planting” himself within the free 
throw lane or circle, the same set plays can 
be used as in the past. By actual stop- 
watch timing, in numerous tests, it is only 
the slow, loafing player who gets caught by 
the three-second rule and not the pivot 
man. In nine out of ten times when this 
rule is enforced, it is against a player inno- 
cently infringing upon this free throw area. 

3. The penalty for violation of this rule 
states, “The ball shall go to an opponent 
out of bounds at the point nearest the 
spot where the violation was committed.” 
In the closing seconds of a game this vio- 
lation may be used as a “stall.” With A 
team in possession of the ball deep in its 
own back court, B team guarding closely, 
and the ten-second rule about to be en- 
forced, it is possible for a player on A 
team deliberately to remain in the free 
throw area at the opposite end of the 
court, thus forcing the ball out of bounds 
at the farthest possible point from his 
own basket. 

4. The originator of basketball intended 
that it be played upon the entire playing 
area. Today the rules have taken from 
the offensive team one-half the playing 
court, and the free throw area from the 
remaining half of the floor. It would seem 
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that the defense is being favored. Popular 
basketball is scoring basketball and not 
a game of restricted zones. 

In view of the findings from the prelim- 
inary use of the new three-second rule, the 
following suggestions are offered for con- 
sideration: 

1. That the pivot play be restricted to 
the half of the free throw circle farthest 
from the basket. This move would restore 
the single pivot play and remove the pres- 
sure placed upon the guard. It would open 
up a 15-foot space, from the pivot man to 
the basket, for other members of the team 
to drive in to for close-up work. Team 
scoring would be fostered rather than the 
individual scoring of the pivot man. 

2. That the pivot man on each team be 
designated prior to the opening of the 
game. This is similar to the football ruling 
governing the naming of a backfield. 

After working with the above suggested 
changes, I believe that they more nearly 
accomplish the desired results for which 
the new 1935-36 three-second rule was in- 


tended than does the rule itself. 





The Basketball Official’s 
Job 


By W. L. Petree 
Thornton Fractional Township High School, 
Calumet City, I 


OR the past eight years, as a coach 
Fes: official of high school basket- 

ball, I have wondered why the spec- 
tators at a game yell at and boo the de- 
cisions of the officials. 

In my opinion there are four reasons 
for such response from the fans: First, 
some fans are obviously enjoying them- 
selves by using up excess energy; second, 
many do not sufficiently understand the 
rules of the game to appreciate the cor- 
rectness of an official’s decision; third, fans 
often get a different perspective from the 
official who calls a play; and, fourth, of- 
ficials, through lack of knowledge of the 
rules, sometimes call plays incorrectly. 

I have heard fans say that if they can- 
not yell and boo at a game they do not 
enjoy themselves, or do not get their mon- 
ey’s worth. In theory, games are played 
that boys or girls may show their skill 
and get good exercise in a clean, organized 
game in which violators of the rules are 
penalized. Most of the people in the 
stands, however, have a favorite team, 
which they hope will win. They are, 
therefore, prejudiced and can see only the 
good things done by the favorite five and 
the mistakes of the opponents. Not only 
are they blind when a decision goes 
against their favorite; few will cheer a 
brilliant play executed by the opposition. 

The Basketball Rules Committee each 
year takes into consideration suggestions 
for changes or alterations of the rules. 
Changes made or new rules added gener- 
ally help the game by making it safer for 
the players or better for the spectators 





to watch. It may be noticed in the accom- 
panying statistics that a penalty for pos- 
session of the ball more than three sec- 
onds within the free throw zone was never 
called, nor was the ten-second back court 
rule ever violated. These two rules, which 
are of comparatively recent date, have 
stopped the stalling game and have 
brought back the fast maneuvering which 
the people in the stands want to see. It 
took only a short time for the fans to 
learn these rules. But how many have 
not learned that tapping a ball three 
times on a jump ball is a violation, or 
that, if he is the first to touch the ball 
after a shot, a player who gets the ball 
from his own backboard may legally 
throw it into his back court? 

With regard to my third reason for the 
cause of booing, that of difference in per- 
spective, it seems only logical to suppose 
that an official on the floor can make a 





BECAUSE it represents the viewpoint 
of both official and coach and be- 
cause it is based upon a careful survey 
of a ten game basketball tourney, this 
article may be considered unusually 
impartial. W. L. Petree, Athletic Di- 
rector at Thornton Fractional Town- 
ship High School, has officiated basket- 
ball games in northern Indiana for the 
past eight years and has coached the 
same length of time, seven years in 
his present school. 











more nearly accurate decision than the 
fan who is 50 to 60 feet away. Most spec- 
tators are watching the ball constantly 
(especially in its flight on a drive-in shot) 
and may not see the guard’s hand or el- 
bow give the shooter a jab in the ribs or 
a push in the middle of the back. When 
the official, who has been on the lookout 
for just such a foul, penalizes the favorite 
guard, the spectator believes that the of- 
ficial has been imagining things. A boo 
results. The spectator may have been 
screened off from the play, with no possi- 
bility of seeing the foul. Of course, fans 
may see fouls which officials miss. Officials, 
also, are sometimes screened off, but the 
good official tries to keep in spots where 
he may best see the game. The angle 
from which a play is seen certainly has a 
great bearing upon the decision. 

Finally, the official may be at fault be- 
cause of his imperfect knowledge of the 
rules. The fan must remember that the 
opposing coaches or school officials have 
agreed upon the choice of authorities and 
believe them to be competent. It is true 
that small schools, because of insufficient 
funds, are sometimes forced to use men 
who do not belong to an officials’ associa- 
tion and who are not likely to be accurate 
in their knowledge of the rules. In such 
cases, when the coaches have agreed upon 
the official, they seldom tell fans that an 
A-1 official is not working the game. 

A chart showing the number and kinds 
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Record of Decisions of Officials Made in a Ten Game Basketball Tournament 





Game Number 
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Average decisions per game—86 


of decisions made in a ten game tourna- 
ment accompanies this article. The statis- 
tics contained in the chart were collected 
at the 1934 Christmas Holiday Invita- 
tional Basketball Tournament held in the 
Gary Auditorium by Horace Mann High 
School of Gary, Indiana. There were 
eight teams that competed, all from the 
Northern Indiana High School Conference. 
Games 5, 6 and 9 were consolation games. 

Most of the teams played a fast-break 
game. All teams used a man-for-man 
defense except one, which used a diamond 
zone defense. The games were played 
as follows: two on Friday afternoon, two 
on Friday night, two on Saturday morn- 
ing, two on Saturday afternoon and the 
final consolation and championship games 
on Saturday night. 

The games were officiated by two very 
competent men who used the double ref- 
eree system. Each worked to his right, 
handling free throws at the basket on his 
left. I credited a decision to each official 
if they blew their whistles simultaneously 
on a held ball or foul, but I believe that 
this occurrence did not happen more than 
15 to 20 times during the ten games. 

Under -miscellaneous decisions, I listed 
the following: 3 instances in which cen- 
ters tapped the ball three times, 3 times 
in which centers tapped the ball out of 
bounds simultaneously, 2 times in which 
an official made a poor throw up at center, 
2 times in which a foot was on the free- 
throw zone line when a player was at- 
tempting a free throw, 2 violations of 
kicking the ball, 1 time in which the ball 
stuck in the brace of the basket, 2 tech- 
nical fouls—one because a: player dis- 
agreed with an official on an out-of- 
bounds play—the other was for fourth 
time out by one team during a game. 

In the above paragraphs I have tried 
to show what a task two officials have 
before them when they step on the floor 
with ten clever high school basketball 
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players and a divided group of enthusi- 
astic fans in the stands. 

I believe the coaches and newspaper 
men can do much toward helping the of- 
ficials. The coaches can teach clean play 
and, above all, refrain from making 
dramatic actions when decisions go against 
their team. When the game is over, why 
should the sports writers blame the of- 
ficials because their favorite team lost? 





Reduce Contact in 
Basketball 


By Dan O. Root 
Yreka, California, High School 


HERE is a very definite place in 

the American sports system for a 

game of high organization that puts 
a premium on the avoidance of body con- 
tact. There are all sorts of games and 
individual activities wherein the use of 
body contact properly executed is called 
for and enhances the value of the game 
from the standpoint of both the compet- 
itor and the spectator. 

But there is one game that lends itself 
admirably to the avoidance of body con- 
tact, and that game is basketball. From it, 
all body contact should be eliminated, 
whether that contact is intentional or ac- 
cidental. And the burden for the avoid- 
ance of this contact should rest with the 
players and the coaches of the game, 
rather than with the officials. Basketball, 
when properly played, calls for a high de- 
gree of skill, bodily co-ordination, speed 
and dexterity, and any contact that is 
made only detracts from the fine features 
of the game. 

The rules of the game should be so al- 
tered that nothing is left to the judgment 


of the officials when contact takes place. | 


Whenever it occurs, whether it is acci- 
dental or intentional, it should be declared 
(Continued on page 41) 
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The Association of 


Basketball Officials in 


Southern California 


By J. B. Buehler 
John Marshall High School, Los Angeles, California 


HE basketball officials’ organiza- 

tion in southern California had its 

beginning in the year 1912 when a 
group of coaches and other men interested 
in officiating gathered at an informal 
meeting for the discussion of rules and for 
the betterment of officiating. This group 
grew with the popularity of the game and 
with the growth of the school system in 
southern California. 

A few years later a group of interested 
school men organized the Southern Cali- 
fornia Basketball Officials Association with 
the definite purpose of securing better 
officials for school games in which their 
teams participated. Its growth has been 
rapid and honorable. To date, this Asso- 
ciation has a membership of 120, and sup- 
plies officials for 130 high schools, 15 junior 
colleges, 10 colleges and universities and 
many amateur athletic clubs. About 100 
members are assigned each week to offici- 
ate games. 

The rank and recognition of the Associa- 
tion have grown until its work and pur- 
pose are approved by every educational 
body and athletic organization in southern 
California. Its officials are approved and 
recognized to the extent that no games of 
importance and no school games are played 
unless the officials are secured through this 
organization. 


Constitution 


HE Association operates under a con- 
stitution in which its purposes are set 
forth as follows: 

1. To encourage and maintain a high 
standard of officiating in every educational 
institution and athletic organization. 

2. To instruct the public, by good offici- 
ating and through other channels, in the 
proper method in handling a game in ac- 
cordance with rules and wholesome sports- 
manship. 

3. To instruct its members in the offi- 
cial interpretation of rules, and in the tech- 
nique of officiating basketball games. 

4. To increase the efficiency and compe- 
tency of its members by the exchange of 
ideas and constructive suggestions. 
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5. To officiate games only within the 
full meaning and spirit of the rules and 
for the purpose for which the game was 
established. 


Membership 


EMBERSHIP is open to all those 
who are interested in its purposes as 

set forth in the constitution. Candidates 
applying for membership are carried as 
probationary members for one year. These 
members are required to remit the regu- 
lar annual $2.00 membership fee, pass the 
regular examinations on rules and have at 
least a 75 per cent attendance at meetings. 
Regular or active members are those 
who have passed the probationary period, 
paid their annual dues, attended at least 
75 per cent of the meetings, have satisfac- 
tory marks on the examinations covering 
the rules and are rated satisfactory by the 
coaches’ reports of the games officiated. 
Inactive or associate members are those 
who after being admitted to the Associa- 
tion fail to be classified as active members. 


Officers 


HE officers of the Association are as 
follows: President, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer and a board of direc- 





OR sixteen years, John B. Buehler 

has been active in educational work. 
He is a graduate of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers College at La Crosse 
and also holds a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, where 
he has done graduate work. At the 
present time, he is Chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education of 
the John Marshall High School, Los 
Angeles, California, Chairman of the 
Instruction Staff of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Football Officials Association, 
and Chairman of Cross-Country Run- 
ning, Southern Pacific Association of 
the Amateur Athletic Union. He is 
also a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Southern California Basket- 
ball Officials Association, about which 
he writes in this article. He has of- 
ficiated football and basketball games, 
swimming and track meets in Cali- 
fornia for the past fifteen years. 











J]. B. Buehler 


tors. Officers are elected yearly at the 
last meeting. The five members of the 
board of directors are appointed by the 
president. The board of directors is the 
counseling body of the organization. This 
shapes its policies, looks after the interests 
of the membership and sees that the or- 
ganization remains in good standing. The 
president, with the approval of the board 
of directors, appoints committee chairmen 
to carry out the functions of this body. 
Only active members are eligible for offices 
on committee assignments. 
Publicity Committee 

HE publicity chairman, with his two 

assistants, constitutes the Publicity 
Committee. This functions chiefly through 
the press of the city and with the adminis- 
trative officers of the schools or athletic 
organizations. It tries to keep the public 
informed of the Association’s achieve- 
ments, and gives interpretations of rules 
and decisions as they occur in the games. 
It also strives to inform the public that 
officials interpret situations as they see 
them and according to rule. 


Membership Committee 


HE Membership Committee receives 

applications from candidates applying 
for membership, and passes upon each 
candidate. Each candidate is given an ap- 
plication card upon which he may state 
his qualifications. All members are re- 
quired to fill out this card yearly. It asks 
for the following information: (1) experi- 
ence as player and coach, (2) place of 
employment, (3) years of service as an 
official, (4) days available to work and 
(5) past and present affiliation. 

These cards are presented to the secre- 
tary for duplication and later turned over 
to the commissioners, who in turn use 
these cards in aiding them to select officials 
for games. 


Entertainment Committee 


HE Entertainment Committee pro- 


cures speakers of prominence to ad- 
dress the Association at various times, 
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contacts visiting coaches and officials, and 
prepares for the annual entertainment. 


Relationship Committee 


HERE are three committees and three 
chairmen in the Relationship Com- 
mittee group. One chairman assumes the 
responsibility of contacting high schools, 
another contacts junior colleges and col- 
leges, and the third contacts universities. 
These committees contact their groups 
in matters that will provide for a better 
relationship between institutions and the 


members being assigned to groups accord- 
ing to the years of service they have given 
to officiating basketball. Each group is 
assigned a classroom for instruction and 
examinations. The instruction period is 
one hour in length and is held once a week 
at a regular assigned hour and place. Roll 
is taken at every meeting. 

Instruction is offered on the rules of the 
game and upon the correct procedure in 
officiating. Examinations are given each 
week. These consist usually of about fif- 
teen questions. They are of the true-false 
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Membership Application Card 


Association. Institutions voice their com- 
plaints through their respective chairmen. 
The findings are reported to the board of 
directors for discussion. 


Rules Interpretation Committee 


HE Rules Interpretation Committee is 
composed of the very best and more 
experienced officials of the group. It con- 
sists of three members. Service is rendered 
by this group in aiding and guiding the 
younger officials in the correct interpreta- 
tion of the rules and in the technique of 
officiating games. All points of dispute 
relative to rules and game management are 
referred to this committee for verification. 
All requests for decisions must be sub- 
mitted in writing on a prepared form. 
Official interpretations are presented to 
the membership at large and to the in- 
structors. Officials in turn abide by these 
decisions in the handling of the games. 
Uniformity of decisions is essential in 
maintaining a spirit of fairness and hon- 
esty. 


Instructional Committee 


HE keystone of the Association is the 
Instructional Committee, composed of 
one chairman and twelve instructors. The 
membership is divided into six groups, 
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type, completion type and multiple answer 
type. Instructors arrive one-half hour be- 
fore members to prepare the work for dis- 
cussion at the meeting. The examination 
questions are prepared by the chairman 
of the committee. Questions are corrected 
by the instructors from the master sheet 
and returned to members at the next meet- 
ing. Upon each question the rule book 
reference is given. 

A well balanced course of study is ar- 
ranged before the start of the season and 
is followed at the meetings. The first les- 
son is usually on the new rules, the next 
on the mechanics of officiating and the fol- 
lowing on the rules in general. At some 
meetings, regular demonstration lessons on 
officiating are illustrated on the floor. In- 
terpretative illustrations of the rules are 
likewise illustrated on the floor. 


Rating Committee 


EMBERS of the Rating Committee, 
with their chairman, find it their 

duty to rate officials from the information 
which they receive from three sources: (1) 
results of examinations, (2) attendance 
records and (3) coaches’ reports of games 
officiated. Attendance is ranked as 20 per 
cent, examinations 30 per cent, coaches’ 
reports 50 per cent. This data is sum- 














RIDDELL 
TRACK 
SHOES 


are 


LIGHT and DURABLE. The in- 
terchangeable spikes make it pos- 
sible for the same pair of shoes to 
be worn both for indoor and out- 
door tracks. 


Worn by Olympic Champions. 
Why not give your boys the chance 
to wear them? 
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STYLE N 


TRACK SHOES 
With Interchangeable Spikes 


Style T—A good, durable track shoe of 
Little way construction. Upper made of 
tough Athletic Tan leather that insures fit, 
comfort, and resists perspiration. Spikes 
are tempered steel and can be interchanged 
to suit indoor and outdoor tracks. 


Style NX—A very fine hand turned shoe. 
The most comfortable track shoe made. 
Fits like a glove. Can be fitted extra tight 
without injury to the foot or toes. Made 
of the toughest and softest leather. Tanned 
especially for champions. Has interchange- 
able spikes. 

Style N—A University Sprint shoe of the 
finest quality. Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. 
Hand turned. Has interchangeable spikes. 
Sole is made out of the finest oak sole 
leather obtainable. 


Style 74—Field shoe to style T. Made of 
Athletic Tan leather. Little way construc- 
tion. Has interchangeable spikes. An ex- 
ceptionally fine shoe for the price. 


Style 75—aA very strong field shoe of welt 
construction. Equipped with interchange- 
able spikes. Made of a high grade of 
Athletic Tan leather—a very tough and 
durable shoe. Sole is made of best grade 
of oak leather. 


Style K—Blue Back Kangaroo field or 
jumping shoe. Has counter and two spikes 
in heel. Spikes are interchangeable. 


THE TRADE MARK OF 
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OFFICIALS’ RATING CARD 
| Home Team | Visitors | 

1 Faculty Rep. Attitude | | 
2 Coaches’ Attitude a Ms : | 
3 Players’ Attitude | y - | 
4 Spectators’ Attitude bats Om 
5 Was Court in good condition?............ SS «eee 
6 Scorers, Timers, Score Book, etc. OK? Yes______. No_______ 
7 Was game started on time? ................ Yes... No 
8 Was visiting team well taken care of? Yes______. No_____ 
9 Was official taken care of?.................. a Seen 
8 SN a a eee ee se mea 

ES O00 eres 
This card should be filled out and sent to your Commissioner, who in turn 
will send it to the Chairman of Rating Committee. 











Officials’ Rating Card 


marized in full and each official is listed 
in one of three groups: (1) approved offi- 
cials, (2) satisfactory officials and (3) un- 
classified officials. 
An approved official is one who receives 
a mark of at least 85 per cent. A satis- 
factory official is one who receives a mark 
of 75 per cent to 85 per cent. An un- 
classified official is one who has not worked 
sufficient games, who has not taken the ex- 
aminations or been in regular attendance, 
or who is unsatisfactory in his work. 
Appointments are made in relation to 
the member’s rating and to the desire of 
the coach as signified by the approved list 
of officials of each particular school. By 
“approved” here we mean the list of offi- 
cials that a coach certifies are eligible to 
work for his school. All classes of mem- 
bership are rated. The rating is for the 
purpose of designating to the coaches and 
commissioners the rank of the official, and 
also for the official himself to see how he 
is classified by his ability on the floor and 
in the classroom. Coaches select their 
officials by their rating and known ability. 
At the beginning of each season, each 
educational institution or athletic club is 
given a membership roll with ratings. 
Coaches check the officials they desire to 
have. Officials not desired are scratched. 
The list remains in force for one year. 
Ratings and approved lists change yearly. 
These approved lists are presented to the 
various commissioners who work through 
the Association in assigning officials. 


Commissioners 

HE commissioners are individuals se- 

lected by the league, club or organiza- 
tion they represent. We have in our 
Association six commissioners who repre- 
sent (1) the Los Angeles city high schools, 
(2) the Southern College Conference, (3) 
the Junior College Conference, (4) the 
league outside of the city, (5) the Pacific 
Coast Conference and (6) athletic clubs. 
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Commissioners are obligated by a sense 
of responsibility to the Association to se- 
lect only active members. Associate mem- 
bers are selected only on rare occasions. 
By this procedure, the standards and the 
morale of the Association are kept on a 
high plane. This procedure also encour- 
ages every member to become an active 
one. 


Appointments 

PPOINTMENTS are made known to 

the selected officials by a postal card. 

This card gives the time, date, place and 
opposing teams. A reply card is attached 
for immediate refusal or acceptance. Upon 
receipt of the acceptance card, the com- 
missioner mails a card to opposing coaches 
informing them who the officials are. Up- 
on this same card a reply card is attached 
on which the coaches are to report the 
ability of the official in the following 
terms: (1) Does he know the rules? (2) 
Is his attitude good or bad? (3) Does he 





show experience? (4) Has he ability on 
the field? (5) Grade of his work, marked 
on basis of 100 per cent. 

The official also receives a card upon 
which he reports on the following: (1) 
Opposing teams; score; winner. (2) Atti- 
tude of players. (3) Attitude of coaches. 
(4) Attitude of spectators. (5) Game ar- 
rangements satisfactory or not. (6) Shape 
or condition of court. 

In the Los Angeles city system, the prin- 
cipal of the school is notified that one of 
his staff has been selected to officiate a 
certain game and that if he has any objec- 
tions he should notify the commissioner at 
once. Coaches return the rating cards to 
the commissioner, who in turn at the close 
of the season presents them to the Rating 
Committee. Appointments are usually 
made two weeks in advance, in order to 
clear postal cards in transit. 


Meetings 

EETINGS are held weekly at a local 
high school where classrooms are 
available. Thursday evening has been the 
selected time for many years. This eve- 
ning is used for the football and baseball 
associations during their seasons of par- 
ticipation. After the one hour instruction 
period, a general meeting of all members 
is held in the auditorium. The business of 
the Association, pertaining to policies, 
demonstrations, lectures, introduction of 
guests, voting and new business, is trans- 

acted in the general meeting. 


Fees for Service Given 
HE fees for officials vary from time to 
time. The Association sets no standard 
fee. It is purely a training school for offi- 
cials. The following fees have been in force 
for the past few years: high school con- 
tests, $8.00; junior college contests, $10.00; 
college contests, $15.00; university con- 
tests, $25.00. 
Municipal leagues, industrial leagues and 
church leagues usually pay $2.00 to $5.00. 
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Coaches’ Rating Card 
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For the Good of 
Basketball 


(Continued from page 37 ) 


a foul. The rules should go even farther 
and specify that, if contact occurs that 
could have been prevented by any player, 
that player is at fault in the matter. 
This would tend toward less whistle 
blowing on the part of officials instead of 
more, for, as soon as the players and 
coaches realized that it was up to them 
to stop the contact, contact would cease to 
be a menace, and the game would be far 
faster, cleverer and better to watch than 
it now is. The participants would know 
that any contact for which they are re- 
sponsible would be penalized, and they 





MvUc# favorable comment followed 
publication in a previous issue of 
Dan O. Root’s “Physical Excellence 
Decathlon for High Schools.” The 
secretary of a state high school ath- 
letic association asked permission to 
mimeograph copies of it to be dis- 
tributed to every high school coach 
under his jurisdiction. The speaker on 
an educational broadcast program 
which was sent out over the Western 
Broadcast System commended it 
highly. Mr. Root, who is Director of 
Athletics at Yreka High School of the 
Siskiyou Union High School District, 
writes here his suggestion for improv- 
ing the game of basketball. 











would go out of their way to avoid it. 
In so doing they would develop better ball 
handling and more speed, 

My suggestion does not provide for such 
a drastic change as might be thought at 
first. Even under the present system, the 
best basketball players do not foul. And, 
far from making basketball a “sissy” game, 
as has been alleged in some quarters, it 
would make basketball a far better game 
for all concerned. 

If the boys and coaches want contact, 
let them go out for football, lacrosse, 
wrestling and boxing. But let us keep it 
out of basketball and put the burden for 
its avoidance on the participants by mak- 
ing it mandatory that all contact be called 
at all times, with no exceptions. By do- 
ing this we will save and promote a very 
fine game. 


Are We Penalizing the 


Small Teams? 


By Frank Lorton 
Cambridge, Illinois, High School 


T the beginning of the basketball 
A season, a coach often looks over his 

prospects and_asks himself many 
questions. These he does not attempt to 
answer at once. He wonders what the 
season will hold in store for his team. He 
asks himself, among other things, what 
style of offense and defense will work best 
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Athletic Journal Picture Service 


The picture service inaugurated by the 
Athletic Journal is FREE to subscribers. 


Illustrations Now Available 


FOOTBALL mee hey my erp = 

NE ctikcanes 5 Illustrations eeting the e Shot and Drib- 
i ge le ea © Biestestinne ble ......... seees 12 Illustrations 

Pe: : : Playing the Dribbler............ 
Positions on Line of Scrimmage _—_.................. 12 Illustrations 
eer ere ere rrr re 6 Illustrations The Reverse Pivot..12 Illustrations 
ae 5 Illustrations The Double Pivot. .12 Illustrations 
Tackling .......... 1 Illustration The Front Turn....12 Illustrations 

Position of Ball.... 2 Illustrations Guarding the Fake and Reverse.. 
Tripple .......00. PO EER ERE ARIS Fe 6 Illustrations 

Forward Pass...... 10 Illustrations Hand Positions in Passing and 
Blocking end Use of Hands... oo TOE tives hot. cee. 
cithata Me athe oe Maced 17 Illustrations oc cccceeccceee.. § Illustrations 

Legal and Illegal Blocking... ... Two-Hand Pivot Shot.......... 
seadvadeabuakekeed 21 Illustrations 00¢04eeeessoeenes eee 
Forward Pass Interference...... Push Shot ......... 10 Illustrations 
Labupbyehecensvsa 8 Illustrations Free Throw .......12 Illustrations 


Reprints from the Issues of 
September and October, 1935 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FOOTBALL 


lh errr rer rr re 5 Illustrations 
0 eT er errr et ere 8 Illustrations 
Se NS Ne sic a cisaeecwnkee 12 Illustrations 
Forward Pass Receiving................. 3 Illustrations 
ie icc cébcinicenvadiakanwne 3 Illustrations 
Se er ee ee 13 Illustrations 


FOOTBALL STRATEGY 


Football Strategy Through Moving Pictures 
Three plays and 30 illustrations 


These illustrations, which are reprints from the Athletic Journal, suit- 
able for posting on bulletin boards, are a great aid to coaches. Each sub- 
scriber is entitled to one copy of each set of pictures. If you have not 
already received your copy of any of these pictures, your request should 
be sent in at once. 
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Protect Your Game 
“he © Bat-Side Horn e 

The new, portable loud speaker for 
basketball and intramural games. 

Extra loud tone... easily heard 
above roar of crowd, in the largest gym. 
Eliminates arguments that result when 
officials fail to hear horn. Suitable also 
for classwork in gym and outside play- 
ing fields. 

Economically operated with dry cell 
batteries. Compact. Easy to carry. 

Write today for price and additional 





New.... information. 
Portable loud speaker C. E. Sidebotham 
for basketball and 4053 North Francisco Avenue 
intramural games. Chicago Illinois 
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with the material which he has at hand. 
He considers the size of his men, their in- 
dividual peculiarities and abilities. He 
considers the rules and how they will help 
or hinder the particular style of play 
which he will be forced to use. He con- 
siders the styles of offense and defense 
which have worked well in the past under 
similar circumstances. He must also con- 
sider the public, for, if his team is popu- 
lar, if people will pay to see it play, the 
financial worries will not be so great. 

A smooth working offense with well exe- 
cuted plays is very nice to watch, if the 
plays score. So is a well planned and 
smoothly working defense nice to watch, 
if it functions under fire.’ No coach will 
attempt to teach a style of play which 
will not work well with the material he 
has. The public does not care to see the 
show unless the team wins a fair percent- 
age of its games and unless it can make a 
fair showing against traditional rivals. 

We have made an honest attempt to 
speed up the game, make it appeal to the 
public and save it from the slow-break, 
stalling type of game which may have 
threatened in some parts of the country. 
Now we are beginning to wonder if we 
have not penalized the small lad and given 


his big brother a higher step to stand on. 

Since all of the responsibility of getting 
the ball in play is on the offensive team, 
the small team must use its most effective 
weapon, speed, to rush the ball in the 
back court. Perhaps the players can in- 
tercept a pass or get a held ball in the back 





INCE graduating from the South- 

west Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege in 1928, Frank Lorton has done 

vanced work in the coaching schools 
at the University of Illinois and Fresno 
State College. In five years of coach- 
ing, his basketball teams have won 
four district tournaments, although he 
has never taught in a school with an 
enrollment of over 175. He explains 
here his contention that the present 
basketball rules tend to penalize the 


team made up of small men. 











court if they are aggressive. If the larger 
players are successful in bringing the ball 
down within scoring distance they have a 
decided advantage, because of their size, in 
getting numerous shots at the basket. Of 
course, this is just good fortune for the 
large team and no injustice to the small 
team. 

We will consider for a moment the small 





team on the offense. If the large defen- 
sive team would play the game instead of 
massing under the basket, the small team 
would not be at a great disadvantage. The 
large team may match its own speed 
against that of the small, fast team, or its 
players may drop back into a mass for- 
mation under the basket and wait for a 
shot to be taken. The large players may 
be slow, but their arms are long, and, once 
their defense is set up, it is difficult for 
the small players to get through, especially 
when they have difficulty in passing over 
the front line of defense. 

Such defensive tactics by the large 
team robs the small team of its most ef- 
fective means of offense, screening plays 
A small man can screen as well as a large 
man if a man-for-man defense is used, but 
the zone defense is decidedly in favor of 
the large team. By using the zone, the 
large team is not only more effective on 
defense but it is able.to cover a decided 
weakness and save energy. The small 
team can do nothing, since its zone does 
not work well and it is compelled by the 
rules to bring the ball to the defense. 

There should be some way to force the 
play without putting all of the responsi- 
bility on the offensive team. 


Make Them Want to Swim! 


T Lawrence College, we had a won- 
A derful swimming pool, clean and 
very well regulated, yet compara- 
tively little used by the students in gen- 
eral and particularly the men students. 
The one handicap that might be sug- 
gested was that the gymnasium was about 
a mile from the rest of the campus, but 
this did not seem materially to affect the 
interest in other activities. Our problem 
was (1) how to increase the use of our 
swimming pool, (2) how to create a desire 
in our student body for swimming and (3) 
how to make the desire so strong that 
students would try to improve them- 
selves. 

Regular interclass, interschool and in- 
terfraternity types of meets had reached 
only a small group of individuals, all of 
whom usually had previously been pro- 
ficient swimmers, or at least good swim- 
mers. 

Mixed recreational swimming was first 
tried in the evening during a spring term 
and last year for two hours on Friday 
afternoons. The latter of these two ef- 
forts proved the more successful. 

Still, it did not seem that we were 
achieving the results we desired; that is, 
an interest in swimming among our men 
students that balanced their interest in 
the various other activities. 

The idea of a mixed swimming meet 
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By Percy O. Clapp 
University of Idaho 





ORMERLY Chairman of the Phys- 

ical Education Department at Law- 
rence College, Percy O. Clapp is now 
Assistant Football Coach and Director 
of Intramural Athletics at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. In this article, he ex- 
plains a device he used last year at 
Lawrence College to popularize swim- 
ming among both men and women 
students. 





was suggested. The women’s director, 
Miss Ruth McGurk, talked over the sug- 
gestion with the seven sorority representa- 
tives and I with the seven fraternity ath- 
letic representatives, all of whom were 
very eager to give the suggestion a trial. 
To these seven groups which were paired 
by drawing—one fraternity and one 
sorority teamed, making a unit—an inde- 
pendent or “barb” group of both men and 
women was added, making eight units for 
the meet. 

The following are the events we decided 
upon: 

200-yard free style relay. 

200-yard breast stroke relay. 

200-yard back stroke relay. 

Three required dives and three optional 
dives. 

It was decided not to have any indiv- 
idual swimming events. The teams in all 
the relays were to be made up of eight 
individuals, four men and four women, 


each to swim 25 yards alternately, with 
a man first in each team. In diving, the 
total score of the boy and girl from the 
unit was to count. 

The pool at Lawrence College is 35 feet 
by 75 feet, and to swim eight at a time in 
a relay race seemed impracticable. So 
heats and finals were held in all the re- 
lays. 

To these events were added several 
features, such as a balloon race for girls, 
special exhibition diving by an excep- 
tionally good diver from the high board, 
clown diving and a faculty men’s relay, 
the swimmers using old time suits, 1900 
models. 

The fraternities and sororities at Law- 
rence average about twenty individuals; 
and, with the rule that no one could enter 
more than two events, a large majority 
of each group was taking part. We barred 
members of the regular swimming team, 
with the result that many individuals were 
busy trying to develop a stroke or dive 
that they had not previously tried. 

The gallery was packed, as was the 
swimming pool with more than 150 boys 
and girls taking part. Following this 
meet, the use of the pool and the interest 
and enthusiasm for swimming was greatly 
increased. Student opinion was that the 
meet was a huge success and that such a 
meet should be an annual affair. 
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That White Spot (Patent No. |,952,- 
409) is a means of identifying both 
Spot-Bilt shoes and the individual 
players shoes. It is of particular value 
to equipment men as it provides a 
permanent mud and waterproof 
record, 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 









THAT WHITE SPOT 


IDENTIFIES 
SUPERIORITY 


That White Spot identifies SPOT-BILT Ath- 
letic Shoes. In sharp contrast to all other 
items of equipment—and all other shoes— 
SPOT-BILT Shoes stand out by reason of the 
individuality given them by that White Spot. 
They are the only item of athletic equipment 
that can be positively identified in action. 
We have unmistakably identified SPOT-BILT 
Shoes because we know they will give you 
unexcelled service and satisfaction. The 
quality we have built into these shoes and 
the scientific principles underlying their con- 
struction have earned for them a sincere ap- 
preciation of their dependability. 

That White Spot is an established mark of 
superior athletic shoes—lIdentified Superi- 
ority! 


As illustrated, to operate the spot 
merely pull out the leather tab—in- 
sert the numbered card—and with a 
small blunt tool tuck the tab in be- 
tween the card and the upper. The 
card is protected by a transparent 
and flexible window. 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


1635 Augusta Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New Price on 


Practical Basketball 


“Lambert Basketball is 
Winning Basketball” 


In his book, Practical Basketball, Lambert relates in 
simple yet graphic manner the methods and devices he has 
used in developing outstanding players and championship 
teams in high school and college basketball. 


Table of Contents of 
Practical Basketball 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials—Types 


INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 














of Passes. 

Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. 

Chapter III—Basket Shooting—J/s Importance—Habits— 
Types of Shots — Changing Style — Free Throwing. 


Cotiihe Dribble.” Dribble—Its Origin and Use—Technique ns 


The remaining 


copies of 


Chapter V—Individual Defense—General (Balance, Stances, Practical 
Footwork, Mental Aleriness)—Guarding a Man with the 
Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. Basketball 
Guster VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— will be 
an-to-Man ‘ense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— sold at 
Strategy of Defense. 
Chapter VII— Team Offen Offense—Historical Development—Gen- $3.00 each. 
Advice—Fast-Break (Lo Get your 


Pass, Shot. Pass i mene —Set Formation—Slow-Bre 
pte to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread Formation) — 


bef 
ao Offense Against Zone—Various Systems of Offense copy before 











(Craseror isscross System, Screening — by Pivots, Three- the supply 
an Lane, Side Line Resins stem, Long Shot, Con- . 
tinuous Triangle) —Sirategy (—divedenr of Oenme 1s exhausted. 
Chapter VIII—Center Tip Pla lien Control—Control 

by Opponents—Own Control Absolute 


Cosa IX—Playe—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


Practical Basketball .. . 
114 diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages 


$3.00, C. O. D. (postage additional), in the U. S. A. 
$3.00, plus postage, in foreign countries (No C. O. D.) 


$3.00, cash with order, postage prepaid (Save money by ordering this 
way) 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





67 photographs of players in action .. - 
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rte TIP OFF 


ON A 
BETTER GAME 


Now with the basketball season well under 
way the flawless performance of this great 
new G W ball day after day gives con- 
vincing testimony of its advantages. 


lt combines the smooth accuracy of the lace- 


1 less type with the convenience of the laced 
balls and to the many coaches who piaced 
their faith in it at the start of the season it 


has been the happy solution to their basket- 
ball problems. It’s been the tip off on a 
better game for their teams. 


Just as the Golden Flush has helped others 
so will it benefit your team. Give your boys 
this added advantage while the season is 
still young. See your local sporting goods 
dealer today. 


=~ GOLDEN FLUSH LACE 
BASKETBALL “3:2: 102: 
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GREAT WESTERN 
ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


3601 W. ARTHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters 
for all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 





All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 


years. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
































